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Important New Publications 


NOW READY 
Rusa s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the Times at Petrograd. 


One of the best-informed books on the Russian national character, the work of the Soviets and other topics nec- 
essary to an understanding of the Russian crisis. The author had lived in Russia from boyhood, and moreover 
was personally acquainted with the leaders of all parties. Fully illustrated. Net, $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent in Russia | 
(1917) for the Associated Press. 


Being familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently; the author had opportunities for securing first- | | 
hand information and for personal observation of both men and events, such as probably no other correspondent i] 
enjoyed, hence this book as material for the yet-to-be-written history of the Russian revolution is exceedingly 
valuable. Net, $2.50 


Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East By JEAN VICTOR BATES 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Hdward Carson, K. C., M. P. 


A long and intricate tangle of cause and effect, stretching back into by-gone centuries and complicated by the 
clash of rival religions, competing nationalities and conflicting claims, is involved in the Balkan situation. A 
better understanding of the peoples of that peninsula such as this book gives is vital and essential. Net, $5.00 


France Facing Germany By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France. 


The New York Tribune says: “This is the voice of France, and France is the voice of the world .. . it is 
an immortal contribution to the literature of this epoch.” Net. $2.00 


Koehler’s West Point Manual of Disciplinary Training By Lieut.-Col. H. J. KOEH- © 
LER, U.S. A., Director of Military Gymnastics, etc., at the U. S. Military Academy. | 
Instructor at Training Camps and Cantonments, 1915-1918. | 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, in a Foreword highly commends the book, which is easily adaptable to use 
by either schools or individuals and exceedingly valuable. Net. $2.00 


The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans By R. W. SETON-WATSON D. LITT 


The author, Lecturer in East European History, King’s College, University of London, is noted for his intimate 
knowledge of the Balkan people and their history. Beginning with the decline of Turkey as a conquering power, 
he traces the gradual struggle for establishment of the Balkan states, the religious and racial conflicts, and in 
an absorbing narrative shows how inevitable was a Huropean clash as the result of the Balkan situation. 


: Net, $5.00 
The Clash, A Study in Nationalities By WILLIAM H. MOORE ’ 


A study of the rights of the minority in any country, with especial application to the conflict between the | 
province of Quebec and the Canadian government. Since this problem of nationalities is so prominent in the | 
peace negotiations, the book has a value far beyond the light it throws on Canadian affairs. Net. $2.50 


En Route (On the Way) By JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS 


A new American edition of the famous novel by the author of “La Bas” and “La Cathedrale,” ete. A mar- 
/yelous portrayal of a soul’s evolution from the most debased state of materialism into a pure and intense spir- 
ituality, as much isolated from the ordinary psychological study as it is from the conventional novel. Net. $2.50 


Charlotte Bronté 1816-1916 A Centenary Memorial 


Prepared by the Bronté Society, edited by Butler Wood, F. R. S. B., with a Foreword by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. With 3 maps and 28 illustrations. Among contributors of the critical essays, reminiscenses and other 
matter which make the book indispensable to the Bronté student, are Hdmund Gosse, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur C. 
Benson, Bishop Welldon, the late Dr. Richard Garnett, Sir Sidney Lee and others. With 3 maps and 28 illus- 
trations. Net, $4.00 


Ulster Folk-Lore By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, F. R. A. I. 


A collection of Ulster traditions of “wee folk” in which are found traces of a race of dwarfs and of a war- 
fare in which the capture of children possibly originated a whole group of fairy tales. Net, $2.50 


Studies in Electro-Physiology (Animal and Vegetable) By ARTHUR E. BAINES 


Mr. Baines is a consulting electrician, author of “ Electro-Pathology and Therapeutics.” With thirty-one orig- 
inal drawings in color, illustrating electrical structure of Fruits and Vegetables, by G. T. Baines—also other 
illustrations. Net. $5.00 


Studies in Electro-Pathology (Illustrated) By A. WHITE ROBERTSON 


The author aims to show that in both toxic and deficiency diseases the loss of natural eléctrical equilibrium 
precedes and determines the pathological changes and that electrical diffusion inaugurates cellular failure. 
Net, $5.00 


All of these may be had (postage extra) of any bookseller or direct from 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WHO’S WHO 
‘ArrHur GLeason has been a contributor to most of the leading 
erican periodicals following staff service on the New York 
une, Collier’s and the Survey. During the first year of the 
r he was a stretcher-bearer in Belgium, an experience which he 
in part told in his book, Young Hilda at the War, and in 
lrt as a witness before the Bryce commission. He was the only 

erican quoted in the commission’s report. More lately he has 
ent most of his time in England, studying the current aspects of 
fitish labor. He is the author of Inside the British Isles and 
int author, with Paul U. Kellogg, of British Labor and the War, 
be published shortly by Boni and Liveright. He is now the 
vEY’s London correspondent and will send us both articles and 
ormal correspondence of which this issue contains the first instal- 


ewis S. GANNETT, formerly a New York reporter, has been 
the Friends’ Reconstruction Unit and with the Red Cross 


a e. Conference. 
TLE VANDERVELDE, the great Belgian Socialist leader, became 
rested in the Survey when he met the editor in connection with 
ie relief work in Belgium of the American Red Cross, and sends 
is urgent appeal to America through its pages. 

EDWARD a Devine and JoHN A. Fitch are members of the 
sta * 
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I have read your article very carefully and, naturally, with much 
interest. It is, of course, a very interesting story, and I feel that 
you have handled it skillfully, truthfully and fairly. There are, 
I think, a few inaccuracies, but on the whole it is a very fair 
account—From one of the leading officials of the Ft. Leavenworth 
Barracks. 


Having read the account ofthe recent trouble at this Barracks as 
reported by your representative who was here at the time, I wish to 
congratulate you on your fair representation of the facts as they . 
were. I believe that the American public should be brought face to 
face with the problems which so vitally concern her.—Frem a mili- 
tary prisoner at the Fi. Leavenworth Barracks. 


breaking ground for a new day, but there are old, seated 
drifts of neglect, ignorance, mistreatment. Here investiga- 
tion is needed. Often we can draw on the work of other 
agencies. Sometimes we must investigate ourselves. There is per- 
haps a circulation value in exposing some big nest of neglect like 
the old Sing Sing prison; but it may take as much time and effort to 
get the facts in the case in some obscure institution which has no 
such dramatic appeal. The Survey has, been able to do only little 
of such field work in the past. 
During these last three months Winthrop D. Lane of the SuRVEY 
staff has been making an investigation of certain federal, state and 
local places of confinement in which the United States government 


B UT the prison field is one in which not only are pioneers 


-is keeping its law-breakers. By chance he was at the United States 


Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth when the prisoners” 
strike occurred, which he reported in the Survey for February 15. 


Our files of the issue of the SuRVEY containing his article have for 
two weeks been exhausted. The Literary Digest has republished the 
article practically intact; several newspapers have quoted exten- 
sively; a St. Louis paper wired for permission to reproduce it; the 
New York Tribune syndicated it. 

All this is very gratifying, but not so gratifying as the two letters, 
paragraphs of which are published at the top of this column—the 
one from a prison official; the other from an inmate. Those letters 
mean that Mr. Lane accomplished the difficult, sure-footed job of 
handling a tense situation so surely and deftly as to carry convic- 
tion on all sides that his interpretation was fair and true. That is 
the standard the Survey sets for itself in its staff work. It is expen- 
sive. It counts. It ought to be carried on, not only when, as here, 
some incident or occasion, like a great sounding-board, makes a 
matter of public concern. It ought to be carried on where no such 
spectacular quality exists, but where need for understanding, for 
change, for progress, for inspiration, for hope, for practical con- 
structive upbuilding, may be greater rather than less. 


If you feel that such staff work on the SuRvEY is worth while, send 
us your check for $10, $50 or $100 to help make it possible. 

If you have in mind people who are awakening to the values in 
prison reform, who should be reached by the Survey, send us their 
names and we will see that they get an announcement of the series 
of articles which Mr. Lane is writing for the Survey for publication 
in the spring. If you are in New York Friday—the 14th—drop in at 
the Survey at 4 o’clock. Mr. Lane will tell of conditions at Ft. 
Leavenworth. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE SURVEY FOR MARCH 15, 1919 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—Jobn B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 EB 23 
St., New York. For national employment serv- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ergs; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternai nurs- 
ing ; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
secy; Wranklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00.. Mem- 
perships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. A 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis HB. Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
‘diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
gigas free on request. Annual memberghip dues, 
‘UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and’ eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL OOUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—ConStituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles_S8. 
She Sea aay gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
ork, 


Commission on the Church and Sccial Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. EF. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y ; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 BH. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl E, Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expression ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises during 
wer and reconstruction. 105 Bast 22 St., New 
ork, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ng. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Hifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 


graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information hacer race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOHM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
clagses; employment ;, Bible study; secretarial 


’ training school ; foreign work; war work coun- 


cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; Jegislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
rion through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
bay at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—dJulia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T, Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

Bey Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C, Colcord. 

Industrial and Hconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood HF. . Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C, 

Organization of Social Forces, William’ J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
natien, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
eeepc democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates cone 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Maily 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and trainjj 
volunteer woman power of the country) 
specific service along social and economic lijj 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORK 
—Jean Hamilton, org. pated 35 EH. 30th 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreiy 
and instruction in self-governing and supj/) 
ing groups for girls of working age. Maga 
The Olub Worker, monthly, 75 cents a yeil 

‘ 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUI) 
HEALTH NURSING—Hlla Phillips Cranijj 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave, New ¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of p 
health nursing; to develop standards of {| 
nique; to maintain a central bureau Of} 
formation. Official organ, the Public He 
Nurse, subscription included in memberi|j, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. | 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXC dl 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 DH. 22), 
New York. <A cooperative registry manage 
social workers, to supply social organizat|§ 
with trained workers. 4 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—|> 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; ¢ 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexin; 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commet)) 
agencies interested in the guidance and da 
tion of travelers, especially women and g 
Non-sectarian, ; 
| 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE D 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 13! 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for 4 
government in the workshop through organ 
tion and also for the enactment of protec! 
legislation. Information given. Official orj 
Life and Labor. i 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, } 
AMERICA—H, S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 M: 

Ave., N. Y¥. C. Playground, neighborhood | 
community center activities and adminis 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commiss 
on Training Camp Activities. A 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIO) 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cau 
of race degeneracy and means of race impré¢ 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bet} 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry i 
lecture courses and various allied activit 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED A 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C, McMaurtrie, 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains i 
trial training classes and an employment bur) 
for crippled men. Conducts research in r 
cation for disabled soldiers and industi 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruct) 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards | 
physically handicapped. 4 | 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the J 
provement of Living Conditions—John | 


oes 


Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Depa 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helpi 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remed} 


Loans, Surveys and PExhibits, Industrial Stu 
Library, Southern Highland Division. : 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodr 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 Ww 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for inf 
tion on short ballot, commission govy’t., 
Manager plan, county goy’t. Pamphlets fr 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publii 
ers of e Survny; Paul U. Kellogg edit 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane 4 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civyi 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A, Fite 
Health, George M. Price, Ba Hidueatl 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign S ! 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution f 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment) 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sout 
furnishes information on all phases of the ra 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and met 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Mai 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the 
ground and Recreation Association of Ameri 
under the War Department and Nayy 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Acti 
to mobilize all the resources of the commu 
near the camps for the benefit of the o' 
and men. The War Camp Community Se 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements 
social and recreational activities of the can 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 
Braucher, sec’y. 5 
; 


A 


ABOR is making a rebound from political repres- 
sion to industrial expression. The January and 
February strikes are a preliminary tuning up of the 
instruments for a later, powerful, widespread 
stration. In the “ industrial” unions the leaders have 


a combined effort. I refer to Smillie and Hartshorn 
iners, and Thomas and Cramp of the railwaymen. 
¢ unions which are partially “craft” and do not cover 
dustry, the rank and file are breaking loose from the 
tral executive. Thus, Brownlie and his executive of the 
. are outlawing branches and districts for taking inde- 
mt action and are seeking to tie up strike funds from 
used by the local organization. ‘The immediate occa- 

of the present almost universal unrest are: 
The fact that the labor vote in the December election did not 
: its proportionate representation in Parliament, whereas a 


ver 50 per cent of voters elected over 75 per cent of coalition 
entatives. Labor’s vote entitled it to at least 125 seats. 


tr. Lloyd George’s attack on the labor leaders as “ Bolshe- 


$; whereas 

The government is selling the national factories (which could 
been used for national service) into private hands and is pur- 
‘to sell the new national shipyards into private hands; 


Apparent lack of government policy concerning demobiliza- 


oS 


ailure to apply Whitley councils to government services, such 
‘ost Office; 

B. Failure to give a clear statement on nationalization of rail- 
on continuation of conscription; 


ilure to withdraw war restrictions—such as imprisonment 
al prisoners—the continuation of D. O. R. A.; 


: The jazz restlessness, which is the result of war weariness. 


great cities are dancing madly. There is a slackness 
bandon which I do not remember having seen in nine- 
years of visiting here. War has bred a fatalism, a care- 
ess about tomorrow. ‘The soldier is tired and sad and 
for excitement. The worker is tired and bitter, dis- 
ul of government promises. The strikes and threats 
Tike (engineering, shipbuilding, electrical, transport, rail- 
$, mines), are aimed immediately at maintaining the wage 
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' The Labor Situation in England 
ha By Arthur Gleason 


scale (in its purchasing power) and, at the same time, at 
meeting unemployment. Labor believes the answer is to be 
found in reduction of hours. But, back of this immediate 
aim, is the new highly conscious demand of labor for a share 
in management. ‘The heart and brain and dynamic energy 
of labor are in this demand for workers’ control. The Whit- 
ley councils have met the situation only in part. In the na- 
tional services (Post Office, Admiralty, government offices) 
they are non-existent. In the most highly organized indus- 
tries they are non-existent. And yet these are the areas where 
the workers would feel most confidence in seeing them ap- 
plied, because they could watch their operation and check 
their ill tendencies. Instead, the Whitley councils are being 
pushed rapidly in the weakly organized trades, under the 
name of Interim Industrial Reconstruction Committees, with 
an organization that begins at the top and not in the workshop. 

With the public, there is a rather general belief that Ger- 
many is going to pay for the war, and that a protective tariff 
for ‘‘ key industries” is necessary for Britain. Some sections 
of labor are falling into line on the tariff idea, believing 
that the result will be high wages and work for all in the 
given protected industry. 

Arthur Henderson has emerged with enhanced prestige as 
an international leader, because of his success (with Huys- 
mans) in engineering the Berne conference first to a meeting 
and second to a program. At the same time, his defeat at 
the election has lessened his political power. It is too soon 
to gauge the resultant of these two tendencies on his career. 
Meanwhile, the two political leaders are Thomas and Clynes. 

The National Democratic and Labour Party has already 
been revealed as a minority group. Its small bloc in the 
Commons opposed labor’s amendment to the king’s speech, 
and it has denounced the miners’ executive. It can accord- 
ingly be counted out of the industrial or political field of labor, 
and will serve as a weak vermiform appendix to the coalition. 
Its leaders are Clement Edwards, J. A. Seddon, C. B. Stan- 
ton, etc. 

Smillie is seen at last by the general public as the most 
potent figure in trade union history. ‘‘ Who is Smillie?” 
asks a reader in the Dispatch. And all the papers are 
giving the answer that he is the trusted leader of the largest 
industrial federation in Britain; that, whereas the rank and 
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file in the machine trades are fighting their leaders, Smillie 
is the voice and generalissimo of 80,000 miners, On coal, 
the railways are dependent for fifteen million tons a year, 
coasting steamers two and a half million, factories sixty mil- 
lion, mines twenty and a half million, iron and steel thirty- 
one million, bricks, potteries, glass and chemical works five 
and three-quarters million, gas eighteen million and domestic 
‘use thirty-five million tons. Mr. Smillie and his executive 
have called for a 30 per cent increase in wages, a reduction 
in hours from bank to bank which “ would reduce the working 
day of underground and surface workers to approximately 
eight hours,” full wages for unemployed men and the national- 
ization of the mines. In 1912, the federation drafted a parlia- 
mentary bill for nationalization. “The only recent addi- 
tion,” says the miners’ executive, is “one of joint control 
between the state and the workmen, and this marks the prog- 
ress of thought in the trade union movement.” ‘This progress 
of thought is admitted by the distinguished editor of the Ob- 
server in the issue for February 16. J. L. Garvin says: 


Without accepting in toto the dogmas of the syndicalists, trade 
unionists have vaguely conceived of industrial democracy as an 
ideal to be achieved through the participation of the workers in the 
control of industry. Guild socialism, so far as it has been under- 
stood, and as far as it has percolated to the general body of organ- 
ized workers, makes a great appeal. ‘This is not to say that the 
average workman is a guild Socialist. But he is a man convinced 
of his right as a worker to frame the rules which govern his daily 
life. 


Few ideas have spread more swiftly than this of self-gov- 
ernment in industry. This program of the miners’ executive 
has been submitted to the men for a vote. If they vote “ yes” 
it will mean a strike on March 15, unless the government 
meets their terms. ‘They will undoubtedly vote “yes,” as 
their executive has not in recent months failed to interpret 
their demands in the industrial field. It is then probable 
that the government will meet them with wage and hour 
and unemployment concessions, and reference to a joint com- 
mittee on nationalization. A strike would mean the economic 
paralysis of Britain at a time when the nation is already crip- 
pled. 

The railwaymen have picked up their program at the point 
where they dropped it at the outset of the war; they call for 
shorter hours, better wages and representation on managing 
bodies. ‘Thomas has issued a grave warning to the govern- 
ment that these demands are not the hasty doctrinaire 
dynamite of extremists but the long-cherished aims of the 
rank and file whose patriotism throughout the war was 
unquestioned. 

It is impossible to write unreservedly about the situation 
among the soldiers. But this much can be said. The Daily 
Mail made a canvass of the British army as it came to Paris, 
says the Daily Mail: 


That their [soldiers’] views are largely labor the election bureau 
established by the Daily Mail in Paris (so far as we know the only 


Belgium’s Need 


By Emile Vandervelde 


HE Germans have evacuated Belgium and left it 
as empty as an egg. To be sure, except in the re- 
gion devastated by the war the walls of the factories 
still stand, and the external aspect of the houses is 
unchanged; the country has kept its normal looks. But the 
granaries are empty; most of the cattle and horses have been 
requisitioned or simply stolen by the enemy. Without the 
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place on the continent where thousands of passing soldiers ¢ 
voice their opinions) is in a position to prove. Those votes wil] 
given, when the full opportunity comes, largely to candidates 
advanced labor views, but against pacifists. 


a temporary hysteria but the result of fifty years of injust 
Adamson and Brace have spoken in temperate but wei 
terms of the need for immediate consideration of labor’s clai 
And yet, on the vote on a labor amendment, the wh 
coalition went solidly anti, and labor’s vote was 59. I 
situation of indifference and ignorance inside Parliament 4 
of direct action outside is a menace to constitutional pai 
mentary government. It renders the task of such men 
Thomas and Clynes difficult. Only one man can recover 
authority.of Parliament, and that is Lloyd George. Ther 
four weeks will reveal whether he can govern or whether 
Lord Northcliffe believes, the ‘old Tory gang of Junke: 
is a fatal handicap. Smillie is determined to effect a radi 
improvement in the lot of the British worker, and he has 
hind him the rank and file of trade union opinion. He is 
a position to make a reactionary government cease to fun ti 
There have been many government investigations and 
ports on health, housing, demobilization, restoration of tr: 
union conditions, collective control of public utilities, p 
services, prevention of unemployment. The time has 
for swift government action on a nation-wide scale. 
workers will not permit unemployment, a reduction in wat 
overwork, congestion, without making use of their full poy 


out the island. In volume and effectiveness they will 2 
to the catastrophic strike of the syndicalist myth. My 6 
guess is that Lloyd George will tackle the turmoil as 
tackled finance, munitions and the Germans. If he | 
swing the next few weeks, he can put British industry 0 
paying basis for at least a year or two. The real liquidat 
of the war comes not now but later, when immediate ret 
struction work has been completed and when it is realized t 
neither Germany nor any other nation can pay for all the ce 
and losses of the war. I believe that the final battle of priv 
property versus workers’ control will come then, rather t 
this spring. 

The new minister of labor, Sir Robert Horne, has a 
for a joint conference of employers and labor leaders. 
is the first step in creating a parliament of producers. 
idea was recently suggested by J. R. Clynes, in calling 
national industrial council. It reveals that the Parliam 
at Westminster is not representative of the workers and 
can not function in the industrial field. Accordingly, gov: 
ment has to create a new organ, the joint council of empl 
ers and trade unionists. The conference called by Horn 
the first step towards such a council or parliament 
producers. 


aid of the American Food Relief Commission, the Belg 
population, already rendered anemic by four years of 1 
would have nothing to look forward to but famine. 

Then again, the railroads are in a lamentable condi 
the rails are worn out; the rolling stock has been reduced 
the barest minimum; the signal system has been destroyed. 
regards the industrial establishments, those not destroyed 


‘or otherwise are with few exceptions absolutely empty, 
jut machines and without raw materials. 
der eae circumstances Belgium has more than 300,000 


Berk ese eam part of the week. In short, necessaries of life 
short and sell at exorbitant prices; the means of transporta- 
n are in a condition that renders the distribution of food 
the restarting of industry extremely difficult. Industry, 
cover, lacks two elements which are indispensable to a 
ewal of its activity. 

in a state such as this Belgium turns to the great powers 
have given her the solemn promise of aid. “There were 
merly in Belgium about seven milliard francs’ worth of 


HE soldiers and the young 
men have not yet had their 
innings. In all the con- 
ferences and parliaments 
ich have sat in Europe since the 
Mistice, gray heads have _pre- 
ninated—the gray heads of the old 
= who made their names before a 
bian patriot fired the shot that set 
rope aflame, back in June, 1914. 
30 with the Socialist conference at 
re. It was a conference of the 
erans of the Socialist movement, of 
/ men who came to the top five or 
or twenty years ago. “Times have 
inged, but there has been no oppor- 
ity for new leadership; the new 
n who might have made their way forward in the past four 
rs have been fighting at the front. The old leaders, many 
them, do not vibrate with the spirit of labor in Europe in 
19; some of them even hate and fear it. That is why the 
ialist conference, like the Peace Conference, was somehow 
uiely disappointing, why it did not stir hearts and emotions, 
y it did not send a ringing challenge echoing across war- 
ary Europe. 

Instead it was a replica of the Paris Peace Conference. 
ere were nationalistic passions and conflicts, the same de- 
mination to reach some sort of a compromise agreement, 
‘same, or almost the same, compromising conclusions. On 
t one question—bolshevism—did the debates become really 
Ting, and on that the conference took no vote and adopted 
resolution. : 

Yet the allied Socialists did meet the German Socialists; 
y did establish direct relations with the democratc ele- 
nts in Germany; and they did condemn the German ma- 
ity Socialists. 

“If we had met at Stockholm two years ago, the German 
olution might have come in January, 1918,” said one of 
more radical Germans after the conference. What he 
ant was this: Although the resolution adopted did not 
erly condemn the German majority Socialists, the discus- 
1 of that resolution and the incidental allusions in the course 
other discussions made it clear to the “ Scheidemaenner ” 
t there was no sympathy for their hesitations and com- 
mises among their fellow-Socialists of the allied countries, 
1 that their German “ patriotism ” was least acceptable to 
pacifist wing of the Entente Socialists, from whom they 
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raw materials and three milliard francs’ worth of manufac- 
tured articles, or a permanent stock of about ten milliards 
(two billion dollars), all of which is lost. Unless we find 
outside these ten milliards, which are indispensable to our 
economic reconstruction, our country will after the horrors 
of the war yet make the acquaintance of the convulsions of 
revolt and civil war. 


It is true, in relation to Germany we have a strong credit. 
All the world again and again proclaims our right to a just 
indemnity. But we must live while we wait for it. And so 
we dare count on the help of the powers, and more especially, 
of the United States. 


The Berne Conterences 
; By Lewis S. 


Gannett 


had most expected to find  con- 
They went back to Germany 
with a clear understanding of the 
attitude of Allied Socialists toward 
German crimes, and had they had it 
two years before, their course of action 
might have been different in the great 
strikes of January, 1918. 

It was something to be the first to 
meet the Germans, and to show the 
world that it is possible for Germans 
and Frenchmen, Austrians and Eng- 
lishmen, to meet together and talk 
face to face about the common prob- 
lems of the world. The Socialist con- 
ference was an advance over Paris 
again in that, although the delegates 
from the great powers led the discussions, the delegates from 
Holland or Armenia had an equal right to the floor, and the 
neutral countries had their full share in the debates. 

Five questions filled most of the nine days of discussion: 

(1) The question of responsibility for the war: An am- 
biguous resolution inferentially condemning imperial Ger- 
many was passed, and fuller discussion postponed to a later 
conference. 

(2) The League of Nations: A general resolution call- 
ing for a League of Nations, arbitral courts, disarmament, 
free trade, etc., differing little from resolutions adopted at 
the inter-allied Socialist and labor conferences, was voted. 

(3) The “labor charter:’ The recommendations of 
the trade union conference which sat at the same time were 
approved, 

(4) Territorial questions: A resolution was passed de- 
claring for self-determination of peoples, for plebiscites, and 
for protection of minorities and condemning forced annexa- 
tions and the determinations of frontiers according to military 
considerations, so-called historic rights or supposed economic 
necessities. 

(5) Bolshevism: ‘The question being too hot for unan- 
imity, two declarations were put before the conference and 
over a score of speakers expressed their views, but no vote was 
taken. The majority, however, spoke in approval of the Brant- 
ing resolution which condemned the Bolshevik doctrine of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” without mentioning bolshe- 
vism by name, and defined what it called “ true socialism.” 
A minority, including Fritz Adler—the young Austrian 
leader who assassinated Count Stuergh—six of the ten French 
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Socialists, one German (Herzfeld), and the Greek, Norwegian 
and Irish representatives, declared that such a resolution would 
serve the cause of reaction. ‘They refused to condemn the 
soviet government of Russia, at least until they knew more 
about it. All factions agreed upon the sending of a Socialist 
commission to Russia to study the situation. 


The Absentees 

THE discussion of bolshevism made evident one handicap 
- of the conference. It did not include all the labor and So- 
cialist parties of Europe. The Bolsheviks and the reaction- 
aries stayed away. Gompers’ contention that it was a Bolshe- 
vik conference was rather ridiculous, for the Bolshevik groups 
of England, Switzerland, Italy and Russia were the only miss- 
ing brethren apart from the Americans and Belgians. Van- 
dervelde, formerly president of the Internationale Socialist 
Bureau, and member of the present Belgian ministry, urged his 
party to go to Berne but the revenge party won the day. A 
group of anti-Bolshevik Russian Socialists were present; the 
Bolsheviks refused to attend. The British Socialist Party, the 
Italian Socialists and the Swiss Party all stayed away. 

Twenty-seven nations or nationalities were -represented: 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Greece, Belgium (by Camille Huysmans, secretary of 
the Internationale since before the war), Ireland, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Finland, Palestine, Georgia, Armenia, Alsace, Argen- 
tina, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Switzer- 
land (by the Grutlians, a small, moderate Socialist party), 
Germany, Austria and Hungary. 

The American Socialist Party delegates were held up by 
the Washington passport bureau. The “ Social Democratic 
League” had sent Charles Edward Russell, William English 
Walling and Frank Bohn to Europe. The three men came 
to France together, indulged in joint declarations against the 
French Socialists on their arrival, denounced the Berne con- 
ference together, then applied for passports to go to Berne. 
Bohn alone reached there. Russell and Walling, in the name 
of their league, issued a vitriolic statement: “ We refused to 
attend this conference fraudulent and dishonest in 
conception designed to redeem by diplomacy and 
secret propaganda the defeat Germany suffered on the battle- 
field,’ etc. But Bohn arose at Berne and tried to speak be- 
fore the conference as representative of the ‘‘ Social Demo- 
cratic League.” French and English delegates asked who he 
“was, what his party and if he were accredited. Finally he 
“stepped down. 

The debates on the Jeague of nations were more significant 
than the resolutions. Again and again through the debates 
echoed the demands, not fulfilled by the Paris conference, that 
the league of nations, first of all, provide for disarmament 
and second, be something more than a league of presidents 
and prime ministers and that it provide for the direct represen- 
tation of peoples. 

“ Better no league than a league of governments,” cried 
Ramsay Macdonald in one of the most-applauded speeches of 
the whole conference. “Such a league would be the tomb of 
liberty. We want a league of the peoples themselves, repre- 
sented by their parliaments.” 

“The union of nations ought to be not merely a union of 
states but a real union of peoples in which the weak nations 
also shall be included,” insisted the delegate from Palestine. 
Marcel Cachin of France declared that all classes and opin- 
ions should be represented even in the arbitral court which 
will be the supreme court of humanity. Huysmans and 
Macdonald both proposed amendments to the resolution in- 
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corporating this demand, but it was_not very clearly formy 
lated. The agents who reported on the Berne conference fj 
the statesmen in Paris, however, were so impressed with th} 
demand that the committee appointed by the Peace Confel 
ence to draft the conditions of the league of! nations, spent aj 
extra session in a discussion of possible projects. The rej} 
resentation per nation in the body of delegates projected ij 
the “ covenant ” was finally raised from two to three to mak 
possible a representation of diverse interests. “This came al 
a direct result of the Berne discussion, but the concession cail 
hardly satisfy the popular distrust of a purely governmenta, 
league. By | 

When territorial questions came up for discussion, the wal 17 
of nationalist feeling that is sweeping Europe made itself ay 
obvious as at Paris. One after another representatives of thi 
newborn nations arose and made claims of the old imperil 
ist type. ‘‘ We Socialists-are no better than the rest,” said 
one French Socialist afterward, disgusted. “There was oné) 
striking exception: The German and Danish delegates broughi! 
in a joint resolution for the settlement of the Schleswig-Hol| 
stein question. 

Kurt Eisner, now a martyr to the Bavarian revolutiot 
almost always found himself in accord with the French dele} 
gates and at odds with the majority Socialists from his ownly 
country. When the majority Germans offered an offensively, 
worded resolution insisting upon the release of the German} 
prisoners held in the Entente countries, Kurt Eisner was thej) 
first to protest. ‘‘It is not we who have the right to object,” 
he declared. But with Pierre Renaudel, the former leader off 
the French Socialists, Kurt Eisner drew up a joint resolution) 
which, while calling upon Germans to volunteer to undo the} 
damage done by German armies in the north of France, Pro-| 
tested in less offensive tones against the forced service of _ 
ers three months after the signing of the armistice. 

Newspapers in France, and probably in America, printed) 
more of the debate on responsibility for the war than of = 
other feature of the conference. But in reality it was only an} 
eddy in the general debates. Albert Thomas went to Berr 
determined to make political capital for himself by insisting 
that the Germans declare their guilt and announce public) 
repentance for their sins. ‘They did not do it; they issued | 
a statement which implied guilt and repentance, but the sig- 
nificant thing—with which Albert Thomas had nothing 
do—was that German majority Socialists, who had colla 
orated with their imperial government, sat apart from all 
others, obvious pariahs, only half-accepted by their fellow: 
After the sessions, when the other Socialists gathered in little 
groups to discuss the events of the night, the German majori 
group marched out alone. 


Labor’s Own Charter 
THE labor charter was good work done too late to ha 
its full effect. International labor legislation was upon th 
agenda of the first session of the Peace Conference in Jan- 
uary and the principle had already been accepted when t 
Berne conference met. 

Both the Socialist and the trade union conference, whi 
sat at the same time, adopted an international labor chartet 
including the traditional demands of forward-looking labor 
compulsory schooling (and industrial education) until th 
age of fifteen, a six-hour work day—with two hours con 
tinuation schooling from fifteen to eighteen; prohibition o 
night and Sunday work, of dangerous or underground worl 
for women and children; equal pay for equal work; an eight 
hour day and 44-hour week for all workers; Saturday hal 
holiday; prohibition of white phosphorus, white lead and 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHARTER OF LABOR 


NDER the wage system, the capitalists seek to increase 

their profit in exploiting the workers by methods which, 

unless the exploitation is limited by international action 
of the workers, would lead to the physical, moral and intellec- 
tual decay of the workers. 

The emancipation of labor can be entirely realized only by 
the abolition of the capitalist system itself. Meanwhile, the 
resistance of the organized workers can lessen the evil; thus 
the worker’s health, his family life and the possibility of bet- 
tering his education, can be protected in such fashion that he 
may fulfill his duties as a citizen in the modern democracy. 
The capitalist form of production produces a competition in the 
various countries which puts the backward countries in a state 
of inferiority to the more advanced. 

The need of a normal basis for international labor legisla- 
tion has become doubly urgent as a result of the terrific upset 
and enormous ravages which the popular forces have suffered 
because of the war. We regard the present remedy of this situ- 
ation to be the constitution of a league of nations applying an 
international labor legislation. 

The International Trade Union Conference met at Berne 
and asks the league of nations to institute and apply an inter- 
national system fixing the conditions of labor. 

The present conference supports the decisions of the Trades 
Union Conference of Leeds (1917) and Berne (1918), and asks 
that their essential provisions, already applied in several coun- 
tries, be applied internationally and be inscribed in the treaty 
of peace as an international charter of labor, as follows: 

(1) The conference considers primary instruction obligatory 
in all countries; pre-apprenticeship and general industrial 
training should be established everywhere. Higher schooling 
should be free and accessible to all, special aptitudes and aspi- 
rations not being blocked by the material conditions of life in 
which the children may be placed. : 

Children below fifteen shall not be employed in industry. 

(2) Children from fifteen to eighteen shall not be employed 
more than six hours per day, with one and one-half hours rest 
after four hours of work. For two hours per day both sexes 
shall take technical continuation courses to be established for 
them between six in the morning and eight at night. 

The employment of children shall be prohibited (a) between 
eight at night and six in the morning; (b) Sundays and holi- 
days; (c) in unhealthy industries; (d) in underground mines. 

(3) Women workers shall have a Saturday half-holiday and 
shall work only four hours that day; exceptions which are 
necessary in certain industries being compensated by a half- 
holiday some other day in the week. 

Women workers shall not work at night. Employers shall 
be forbidden to furnish home work after the regular hours of 
labor. Women shall not be employed in dangerous industries 
where it is impossible to create sufficiently healthy conditions, 
as, for instance, in mines where the handling of harmful mat- 
ters is injurious to the health of weak constitutions. 

The employment of women for four weeks before and six 
weeks after maternity shall be forbidden. 

A system of maternity insurance shall be established in all 
countries and benefits paid in case of illness. Women’s work 
shall be free and based on the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. 

(4) The hours of labor shall not exceed 8 per day and 
44 per week. Night work, after eight at night and before six 
in the morning, shall be forbidden except where the technical 
nature of the work makes it inevitable. 

Where night work is necessary, the pay shall be higher. 

(5) The Saturday half-holiday shall be introduced in all 
countries. The weekly repose shall be of at least 36 hours. 
When the nature of the work requires Sunday work, the weekly 
repose shall be arranged during the week. In industries of 
continuous fire, the work shall be arranged so as to give the 
workers holidays on alternative Sundays. 

(6) To protect health, and as a guarantee against accidents, 
the hours of labor shall be reduced at least eight hours in very 
dangerous industries. The use of harmful matters is forbidden 
wherever they can be replaced. A list of prohibited industrial 
poisons shall be made; the use of white phosphorous and white 
lead in decoration shall be forbidden. A system of automatic 
coupling shall be applied internationally on the railroads. 

All laws and regulations concerning industrial labor shall 
in principle be applied to home work; the same is true for 


. social insurance. 


(7) Work which may poison or injure health shall be ex- 
cluded from homes. 

(8) Food industries, including the manufacture of boxes and 
sacks to contain food, shall be excluded from homes. 

(9) Infectious diseases must be reported in home industries 
and work forbidden in houses where these diseases are found. 
Medical inspection shall be established. 


Lists of workers employed in home industries shall be drawn 
up and they shall have salary-books. Committees of repre- 
sentatives of emplovers and workers shall be formed wherever 
home industries prevail, and they shall have legal power to fix 
wages. Such wage-scales shall be posted in the work-places. 

Workers shall have the right to organize in all countries. 
Laws and decrees submitting certain classes of workers to 
special conditions or depriving them of the right of organiza- 
tion shall be abrogated. Emigrant workers shall have the same 
rights as native workers, including the right to join unions and 
to strike. Punishment shall be provided for those who oppose 
the rights of organization and association. 

Foreign workers have the right to the wages and conditions 
of labor which have been agreed upon between the unions and 
employers in all branches of industry. Lacking such agree- 
ments, they shall have the right to the wages current in the 
region. 

(10) Emigration shall in general be free. 
be made in the following cases: 


(a) <A state may temporarily limit immigration during 
a period of economic depression in order to protect the 
native as well as the foreign workers. 


(b) Any state may control immigration in the interest 
of public hygiene and may temporarily forbid it. 


(c) States may demand of immigrants that they be able 
to read and write in their own tongue—this in order to 
maintain a minimum of popular education and to render 
possible the application of labor laws in industries em- 
ploying immigrants. 

The contracting states agree to introduce without delay laws 
forbidding’ engaging workers by contract to work in other 
countries, thus putting an end to the abuse of private employ- 
ment agencies. Such contracts shall be forbidden. 

The contracting states agree to prepare statistics of the labor 
market based upon local reports, mutually exchanging infor- 
mation as often as possible through a central international 
office. These statistics shall be communicated to the trade unions 
of each country. No worker shall be expelled from any coun- 
try for trade union activity; he shall have the right of appeal- 
ing to the courts against expulsion. 

If wages be insufficient to assure a normal life, and if it be 
impossible for employers and workers to agree, the government 
shall institute mixed commissions to establish minimum wages. 

(11) In order to combat unemployment, the trade union 
centers of the various countries shall maintain relations and 
exchange information relative to the demand and supply of 
labor. A system of insurance against unemployment shall be 
established in all countries. 

(12) All workers shall be insured by the state against indus- 
trial accidents. The benefits paid the injured or their depend- 
ents shall be fixed according to the laws of the worker’s country 
of origin. Old age and invalidity insurance, and insurance for 
widows and orphans, shall be established with equal benefits 
for natives and foreigners. 

A foreign worker may, on departure, if he has been victim 
of an industrial accident, receive a lump sum—if such an agree- 
ment has been concluded between the country where he has 
been working and his country of origin. 

(13) A special international code shall be created for the 
protection of seamen, to be applied in collaboration with 
the seamen’s unions. 

(14) The application of these measures shall in each country 
be confided to labor inspectors. These inspectors shall be chosen 
among technical, sanitary and economic experts and aided by 
the workers of both sexes. 

The trade unions shall watch over the application of the labor 
laws. Employers employing more than four workers speaking 
foreign tongues shall post the labor regulations and other im- 
portant notices in the respective languages and shall at their 
own expense teach the language of the country to their 
employes, 

(15) To apply the international Jabor legislation the con- 
tracting states shall create a permanent commission constituted 
half of delegates of the states which are members of the league 
of nations and half of delegates of the international federa- 
tion of labor unions. 

This permanent commission shall convoke annually the dele- 
gations of the contracting states to perfect the international 
labor legislation. This conference should be one-half composed 
of representatives of the organized workers of each country; 
it shall have power to make resolutions having the force of 
international law. 

The Permanent Commission shall collaborate with the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Bale and with the International Union 
of Trade Unions. 


Exceptions shall 
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tain other dangerous processes; medical inspection of home 
work; free emigration and immigration (with certain excep- 
tions); an international labor exchange; old age, accident 
and invalidity insurance and provisions for motherhood; in- 
ternational seamen’s legislation; international inspection of 
labor conditions. ‘To enforce these provisions the labor men 
suggest a permanent international commission consisting half 
of representatives of labor; it would have international legis- 
lative power as regards labor matters. 

The Peace Conference had not begun to realize this pro- 
_ gram before the Berne conference met, but it had named a 
commission which was already working out a plan for such an 
international labor commission (with, however, two repre- 
sentatives of each government, one of the employers and one 
of the employes) leaving the legislation for a later date. The 
commission planned at Paris would have merely recommend- 
atory powers, leaving the moral force of the world to enforce 
its provisions. 

The trade union conference was a sort of modest side- 
show to the Socialist conference. It had none of the oratorical 
display of the latter, yet perhaps it accomplished as much. 
It very quietly set to work, drew up the labor charter which 
later was accepted by the Socialists as well; after some dis- 
cussion of the propriety of union men concerning themselves 
with politics, it voted a resolution on the league of nations; 
then adjourned. ‘The league of nations declaration was 
shorter and better conceived than the Socialist resolution: 

“The society of nations should not be simply an association 
of rulers based on compulsory arbitration, limitation of arma- 
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ment and the menace of coercive measures but should bels 
tablished upon the will and by the participation of all ¢ 
peoples. . . . The league of nations will be a step } 
ward especially if its economic bases include rational and a 
tific organization of labor, international protection of labe 
international distribution of raw materials and _ intern 
tionalization of means of international transportation and ej) 
changes. it a 

Excellent programs. The Paris conference is asked to P| 
sider them. But the workers of Europe show an evident tet 
dency to distrust the Paris conference, in fact to distrust pi 
litical methods in general. ‘The leaders of the Berne conte! 
ence adopted such programs for the same reason that the Par 
conference ‘puts labor legislation upon its agenda; to palliat 
existing misery and so forestall the economic revolution whic 
looms like a ghost in every discussion of industrial reconstru 
tion in western Europe. As the Manchester Guardian r¢ 
marks: ‘‘ The most remarkable feature of the Berne conferen¢ 
is the emphasis which it places upon the new political situ: 
tion in Europe. Responsible socialism as opposed to bolshevisr 
has become the center party upon the continent; so far “ 
politics moved towards the left.” 

It was the old men of the Socialist movement who met 
Berne. They managed to agree, but their agreement did ne 
set sympathetic vibrations in motion as did the reconstruc iol 
program of the British Labour Party. There is a younget 
more radical generation of labor leaders coming to the fron 
in Europe. American liberals may find themselves 1 
sympathetic with it than with the old. 


‘id 


Unrest as the Governors See It | 


By John 


We are met to discuss the proper method of restoring all the labor 
conditions of the country to a normal basis as soon as possible, and 
to effect such fresh allocations of labor and industry as the circum- 
stances may make necessary. 


N these words Woodrow Wilson explained to the gov- 

ernors and mayors who met last week at the White House 

his purpose in inviting them to participate in the first 

conference of the sort ever held. To use the word most 
commonly applied to such gatherings, it was a reconstruction 
conference to which he had summoned the executives, though 
perhaps that term should be avoided in view of the Presi- 
dent’s instructions to Congress not many months ago that re- 
construction measures for this country will be superfluous. 
It was interesting, nevertheless, to hear Governor Edge, the 
Republican who presides in the New Jersey capital, para- 
phrase the words of his distinguished Democratic predecessor 
when he said to the White House gathering: 


Both employer and employe want to be left alone. 
leave them alone and not attempt to encircle them with all these 
restraints. which make the present uncertainty absolutely plain to 
every business man of every political party. 


The conference, which lasted three days, was noteworthy 
in several respects. No one attending it could fail to be 
impressed with the fact that every governor was a purveyor 
of good cheer; incurable optimists were they, drawing in- 
spiration from the blue skies and boundless resources and 
contented citizenry of their respective commonwealths. If you 
take the governors’ word for it there is very little of either 
unrest or unemployment anywhere in the United States. Most 
of the representatives of mining states reported unemploy- 
ment in coal mines and to some extent in metal mines. In 
Arizona 20 per cent of the copper miners are out of work. 


Then let us 


A. Fitch ' 


In Illinois there is considerable unemployment in varia 
trades. In Missouri the industrial district around St. Lov 
has a good deal of unemployment. Connecticut has a diff 
cult problem but is struggling with it manfully. Aside fro 
these admissions, most of the governors gave a picture 
rosy conditions. “ I know of no unrest in the lumber camp 
reported the governor of Louisiana. ‘‘ Conditions are god 
in the oil fields. There is no trouble that I know of in th 
sulphur mines.’ 

Governor Catts of Florida, after testifying to the ricki 
of the Everglade soil, reported that his state could use 
million workmen, if they would work at the right wag 
“They’ve got to get down to plain common sense, Unit 
States American talk,” he said. Governor Bilbo of Miss 
sippi complained of a shortage of labor. On account of 
loss of two or three hundred thousand Negro laborers 
the last few years the fields are “‘ white with unpicked ce 
ton.” He appealed for the maintenance of the United Stat 
Employment Service in order that these workers may | 
brought back. Lieutenant-governor Stephens of Colora 
said that conditions in his state were good on the who 
though there is an “ underlying feeling of Bolsheviki.” | 
Vermont, too, there are some Bolshevik tendencies, it wo 
seem, but no serious problem of unemployment. 
turning soldier will get a job. 

And so governor after governor reported, East and We: 
North and South. Secretary of Labor Wilson had stat 
earlier that probably 700,000 men are out of work in 
whole country, but this did not seem to him excessive, n 
did it seem so to the governors. ‘‘ God’s in his Heaven, all 
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it with the world, ” seemed to be their feeling, though if 
of them cared to edit Browning a little he might make 
ead, “‘ The right party’s in the Capitol, all’s safe in my 
e.’ Behind this feeling, however, was another, not so 
ly expressed and sometimes not mentioned at all. Clearly, 
¢ was something on the mind of the conference. There 
© unemployment, certainly not, and by George there had 
er not be! Everything is all right, we are facing the 
atest era of prosperity in history—but why doesn’t the 
tral government do something to help? The governors 
e “heard of” no unrest, but for Heaven’s sake let’s hear 
y this chap Ole Hanson of Seattle put down the 
sheviki! 
furthermore, although no one is concerned about unem- 
yment, and anyhow there isn’t any, nearly every governor 
| of the plans in this state for road-building and public 
struction of various sorts in order to provide work for 
ining soldiers and others. If the plans go through we 
going to have the greatest era of road-building the coun- 
has ever seen. Nearly every state has made some ap- 
priation for this purpose and Roger Babson of the United 
res Department of Labor reported that federal appropria- 
is have now made available $275,000,000. When the 
es have added their quota there will be over half a bil- 
dollars to be used in road construction in the next three 
ts. He stated that it will be possible in this way to give 
jloyment to half a million’men for eight months this year, 
that an equal number of men will be able to find em- 
yment, in consequence, in the cement, stone and ma- 
lery trades. 
(he mayors, and there were over one hundred present as 
inst twenty-one governors and twenty-five representatives 
governors, kept in the background until the governors had 
ken. Then the conference took on a new aspect. Closer 
the people, more intimately concerned with unrest and 
sible disorder, the mayors were not inclined to gloss things 
r, and they felt some resentment over the attitude of the 
es’ executives. “If you listen to the governors,” said 
yor Myers of Minneapolis, you will get the idea that 
eis no trouble. There is trouble. The mayors know 
f the governors do not. There should be less talk about 
ap labor and more about adequate labor and adequate 
. If that is not soon recognized you will have what 
ttle had.” Mayor Baker of Portland, Ore., who had risen 
he close of the first day while the governors were having 
r innings, to protest against so much “ conversation ” 
hout much being said, reported that out West there is 
1) element working underground.” The situation is one 
: cannot be met by cutting wages nor by building roads, 
said, though he did not make it very clear to the confer- 
2 just what should be done. 
Yew England mayors were quite sure also that there is 
est in the land and unemployment too. “I differ from 
opinion of Governor Coolidge that unemployment in 
ssachusetts is not serious,” said the mayor of Lynn. “It 
ts and it is increasing.” He stated that radical propaganda 
t work in New England cities;~he read from a revolu- 
ary pamphlet, which he said was being circulated in Lynn; 
he said that Sunday schools are being organized there to 
h the idea of “no God, no country and no master.” 
nis thing will grow,” said the mayor, “unless we do 
ething to relieve unemployment ”—a thing that any state 
do if it will tax undeveloped resources into use. ‘‘ We 
ld support a billion people in the United States if our laws 
not permit holding natural resources out of use for specu- 


ve purposes.” If something isn’t done, he concluded, we 
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are likely to have in other states “the kind of government 
they have in North Dakota.” 

Mayor Hurley of Lawrence, Mass., said there had been 
some evidence of a Bolshevik spirit there, but “‘ we followed 
the example of Seattle and we succeeded.” The Depart- 
ment of Labor is helping, he added, by its policy of deporta- 
tion of undesirable aliens. In discussing the present strike 
Mr. Hurley stated that “some of the charges made by some — 
of the strikers” are justified. He said that the strike of 
1912 was a justifiable one, but the present one apparently is 
not, although it is of similar character. This strike could 
have been averted, the mayor remarked, if the employers had 
been willing to confer with the representatives of the workers. 

Following the same thought Mayor Souci, of Woonsocket, 
R. I., said that the workers are not Bolsheviks unless the 
employers make them so. The strike of textile workers in 
Woonsocket that has been running for seven weeks, need 
never have occurred if the employers had been willing to meet 
the men. The workers asked for a conference and it was 
refused. ‘‘ We are always ready to condemn unions,” said 
Mayor Souci, “ but the most damnable union is that of cap- 
ital with capital and stock with stock.’ Mayor Carlson of 
Jamestown, N. Y., had a practical suggestion. ‘“‘ Let’s ra- 
tion employment as we did sugar,” he said. “If there are 
more men than jobs let’s distribute the jobs by reducing hours 
until all can be provided for. Then, too, let’s take out of 
the factories the million children at work there and put men 
to work in their places.” 


The Washington Program 


At the opening of the conference William B. Wilson, sec- 
retary of labor, delivered an address reviewing the labor sit- 
uation. Later Roger Babson, representing Secretary Wilson’s 
office, read a paper calling attention to some of the things 
the various departments at Washington are doing or hoping 
to do to relieve unemployment and stabilize business. Mr. 
Babson urged that business should itself take steps teward 
a return to normal conditions. He asked the governors to 
preach the slogan, “ Buy wisely but buy now.” We were 
willing to spend vast sums of money to get the country onto 
a war basis, said Mr. Babson, now let’s spend as much to get 
back onto a peace basis. ‘‘ To be concrete,” he concluded, 
“let us work for these seven things: ” 


1. Begin at once construction of all public works possible, espe- 
cially schoolhouses. 

2. Get behind the “build a home” movement—“ Remember that 
no man ever hung the red flag over his own hearthstone.” 

3. Build your full quota of federal roads and appropriate more 
money than ever before for state roads. 

4. See that the traction properties of your state and city receive 
fair treatment. 

5. Urge labor to give greater service for its wages, but remember 
that high wages increase the home market for goods and so increase 
prosperity. 

6. Advertise as much now to get people to buy as you did during 
the war to get people to economize. 

7. Help Secretaries Wilson, Lane and Redfield and the other chiefs 
in their efforts with Congress to provide employment and a strong 
United States Employment Service. 


The net result of the conference, so far as anything tangible 
is concerned, is a long and semi-grandiloquent statement, drawn 
up by a resolutions committee of which Governor Cox of 
Ohio was chairman. This statement records the fact that 
“we are living in the most thrilling time in all history.”” With- 
out recommending anything in terms sufficiently specific to 
arouse much dissension in a gathering so complex, politically 
and otherwise, the statement includes the following: An 
endorsement of “ pure Americanism;” denunciation of doc- 
trines opposed to God and government; an appeal to the gov- 
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ernment to use the railroads to help private industry; recom- 
mendations favoring the establishment of a commission to is- 
sue schedules of approved prices—“ public opinion will do the 
rest;”’ reduction of railway freight rates; maintenance of pres- 
ent wage schedules at least until prices go down; government 
assistance to street railways; continuance of the federal Em- 
ployment Service; organization of the conference or some 
similar body on a permanent basis; demobilization through 
local draft boards. The concluding paragraph reads as 
follows: 


Regardless of certain disordered conditions recited by delegates 
to this conference, its outstanding feature, nevertheless, has been a 
militant note of confidence in our governmental and industrial sta- 
bility. The work in part is to be rebuilt. The patriotism, resource, 
ingenuity and unselfish spirit of our people saved it from destruc- 
tion, and what these elements have accomplished in protection, they 
will guarantee in preservation. We face the future, firm in the 
belief that the Almighty intends all things well, and that there 
remains for us and the generations to come full compensation for 
the service given, and the sacrifice made in the support of the ideals 
of democracy. 

If I were to describe the impression made by the confer- 
ence on some of the observers who were privileged to attend I 
should say that upon the whole the affair was depressing. 
In the face of conditions that are admittedly grave the con- 
ference apparently had two emotions, fear and a sort of aim- 
less patriotism. The social vision of the conference reached 
no further than a patchwork of emergency employment, and 
the motive behind that seemed to be not a sense of responsibil- 
ity and interest in human conservation for its own sake, but 
the fear of what may happen if men are hungry. Aside from 
that there was bitter denunciation, accompanied by flag wav- 
ing, of theories that the conference disagreed with or could 
not understand, modified only slightly here and there by ex- 
pressions of sympathy with labor. 


| these two emotions, be it said with regret, the fitting 
leader of the conference was the secretary of labor of the 
United States. Two statements made by Secretary Wilson 
during the conference were of such importance that they 
may well be recorded here. On the first day a telegram was 
read to the convention from the Central Federated Union of 
New York city protesting against the present policy of the 
Labor Department respecting the deportation of aliens. . In 
view of this telegram Secretary Wilson made a statement to 
the conference which according to my notes was as follows: 


I assume full responsibility for the deportations. No one 
will be deported simply because he is a radical, a trade unionist, or 
has participated in a strike. Anyone who comes to the United States 
and advocates the overthrow of our government is an invading 
enemy and is treated with leniency when deported. The 
use of force to overthrow despotic government may be commendable, 
but those who advocate the use of force in a democracy are guilty 
of treason against the people. They may advocate any form 
of thought they will, from the extreme of socialism to the extreme of 
individualism, and we will not interfere with them so long as they 
limit their appeal to the intellect and not to force. 


In many respects this statement is admirable, but it affords 
no cheer to those who believe in trial by jury when it is known 
that many of the men now waiting to be deported have been 
found undesirable by government agents acting as prosecutors 
and judges and on evidence to which the public has no reason- 
able access; and when it is known further that the records 
which have become public do indicate that at least some of 
these men have been held undesirable on account of radical- 
ism or participation in strikes. 

In his opening address to the conference Secretary Wilson 
spoke of the dangers of radical propaganda and made the posi- 
tive charge that the strikes at Seattle, Butte, Paterson and 
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Lawrence were not industrial in their origin but politic 
having as their objective the establishment of a soviet f 
of government in America. “ They failed,” he added, 
cause for two years the Department of Labor has been 1 
ing that philosophy.” 


This charge was so positive and so amazing that I call i 
Secretary Wilson’s office as soon afterward as I could, in on) 
to learn on what evidence it was based. ‘There I was ass 
that the statement was true, that it was based on word 
mouth reports from Lawrence and Paterson and Butte and 
documentary evidence from Seattle. I asked if I might s 
documentary evidence and there was placed before me a p 
newspapers and pamphlets which had been sent from Sea 
apparently by an organization known as “ Minute Me 
There was nothing to indicate the origin of the pamphle 
they contained familiar I..W. W. doctrine with the us’ 
tacks upon organized capital. The prize evidence, I was 
was a part of an editorial appearing in the Seattle 
Record, a labor paper, on February 4, two days before the g 
eral strike. The offending paragraph read: 


Labor will not only shut down the industries but Labor will reo; 
under the management of the appropriate trades such activi 
are needed to preserve public health and public peace. If the § 
continues Labor may feel led to avoid public suffering by reop 
more and more activities under its own management, and thé 
why we say that we are starting on a road that leads No ¢ 
Knows Where. 


To the representative of Secretary Wilson who talked » " 
me this last was convincing evidence of the plot to overt 
the government. In the pile of papers there was another iss 
of the Union Record dated February 6, the day the strike ac 
ally began. ‘There in another front page editorial I foune 
following: 


The first and prime essential to the successful conduct of 3 
strike is orderly observance of the laws of the land. 
If the least show of disorder is permitted to creep into the co 
of the men and women on strike, then this strike will be lost. _ 


The editorial went on to say that any striker who does a 
thing that 
will not square with what is commonly considered lawful a 
orderly procedure is a Scab—of the worst possible kind, . . 4 

You want to win. Show your loyalty to the cause of labe 
staying at home. Avoid congregating in crowds. 
sion that may lead to disorderly disputes. Obey Orders! el 
that this is your city and that you have staked your reputation 
good citizen and a good unionist on the outcome of the strug 


Any show of disorder will result in chaos and will surely lead 
defeat. ; 


Ne Wes bey I told Secretary Wilson’s representative that 
evidence did not seem sufficiently convincing he ady 
me to see Colonel Blethen, who, he said was then stopping’ 
Washington hotel. Colonel Blethen is one of the propr 
of the Seattle Times, which is known in the Northwest as 
of the greatest enemies of organized labor in that section. 
Later I talked with Mayor Hurley of Lawrence and he’ 
me the strike there is strictly industrial in character and 
is a mistake to say that it was called for any political pu 


The conference of governors and mayors met to con: 
some problems of very grave social import. The fact that 
met at all and to a certain extent actually discussed these pi 
lems is in itself a good thing. It is to be hoped that the 
ference may grow into a permanent organization, for dis 
cussion and interchange of opinions contribute to enligh 
ment. If, however, such a conference is ever to achieve 
thing of lasting value it must eliminate from its counsels” 
hatred and fear. 
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O its thirty million members—adult and junior— 
__ the American Red Cross stands primarily for 

patriotic service to fighting men, especially to the 

sick and wounded. It stands next for help to 
an war victims in the countries which have been devas- 
| by war. Occasionally the intensity of the desire to 
soldiers and sailors, and through this aid to help win 
war, may have brought patriotic but narrow-minded Red 
s workers to the point where there seems to be conflict 
een these two functions and where, according to their dis- 
ions, they could say, ‘‘ I am getting rather tired of hearing 
t civilian relief in Europe;” or, more curtly, ‘“ Damn 
reiugees.” In practice, however, there has never been 
tivalry between these two elementary claims; the patri- 
and the humanitarian; service to our own armies and 
ce to the suffering civilian populations of the Allies. 
y have been supplementary and harmonious, not con- 
ng or competitive. 


he American Red Cross has stood, in the third place— 
f one prefers, in the second place—for home service; for 
uragement, counsel and aid to the families of the men 
in France or elsewhere in Europe, in the cantonments 
lsewhere in America, on land, at sea or.in the air, as 
ers, sailors, marines or coast guards, have been taking 
in the war. It is a large number in the aggregate, and 
umber of families directly or indirectly affected, although 
ively far less than in the belligerent countries of Europe 
1 the British dominions, is nevertheless very large. 

he Red Cross Home Service is the only part of the im- 
se and far-flung activities of the great humanitarian in- 
tion in which there has been opportunity for local initia- 
and responsibility, for what may be called, without undue 
ch of language, a degree of democratic participation. In 
operation with the army, and in its relief abroad, the 
Cross is a militarized body, modified by an element of 
business. Since it must have warehouses, stocks of mer- 
dise, trucks and ambulances, banking facilities and gov- 
iental affiliations, nothing is more natural than that men 
have been connected with large financial, railway and 
strial enterprises should assume control of its opera- 
‘ 

Thether this has worked well or not as far as the subtler 
an relations are concerned; whether French, Belgian, 
an, Balkan and Russian war victims on the one hand, 
American soldiers and sailors on the other, have received 
largest possible amount and the best possible kind of 
tance which the several hundred million dollars volun- 
y given by the nation would have made possible, will be 
the future historian of the war relief of the American 
Cross to inquire. The only point which is here made 
vassing is that, whether one hundred per cent or only 
per cent efficient, the whole responsibility, and the credit 
its achievements, rests upon a small body of business men 
Washington known as the War Council, and the other 
ness men whom they sent to France and elsewhere to 
te such local executive staffs as in their judgment were 
ssary to carry out the military or political policies, the 
ical or relief policies, the humanitarian undertakings, 
ch the War Council initiated or approved. 

‘he Home Service for the families of soldiers and sailors, 


The Future of Home Service 
By Edward T. Devine 


although subject to the financial control of the War Coun- 
cil, was in practice in a wholly different position from the 
foreign services. It was carried on under the eyes of the 
nation. What it did or failed to do became at once known 
to any one who took the trouble to inquire. Its beneficiaries 
were representative of local communities everywhere. No 
wife of a soldier but might have occasion to come for advice, 
information, or counsel. No sister but might wish to find 
out whether her brother was still alive. Any family might be 
dependent on a soldier’s earnings and so entitled to an allot- 
ment from his pay and an allowance from the government, 
and this might be delayed or mis-sent. 

The workers, on the other hand, were equally representa- 
tive of those who, in local communities in every section, have 
any capacity for being useful. Experience was desirable but 
not essential. Wealth and high social standing were neither 
a bar nor a recommendation. By the scores and the hundreds, 
by the thousands, until there were some thirty thousand— 
more than makes up a whole army division—men and women 
were enrolled as paid or volunteer workers in the Home 
Service, nineteen-twentieths of them unpaid volunteers. Only 
sixty chapters out of the 3,618, representing nearly every 
county of the United States, had no Home Service section. 
Including sub-divisions, Home Service now counts some 
15,000 local branches—a network of helpful agencies, meet- 
ing local needs through local women and men, working in 
large measure on the same fundamental principles, subject in 
matters of general policy, and especially in the use of their 
funds, to supervision from national headquarters, and to a 
closer, although still no doubt very general supervision by 
fourteen division headquarters. 

Obviously this is a wholly different organization from that 
which has been created, and from any which could have been 
created, to bring aid and comfort to men in military hospitals 
or to civilian war victims abroad. It is more democratic, 
more standardized, and yet freer, more flexible, more influ- 
enced by the prevalent social ideals of our American com- 
munities, more interwoven into the social fabric, religious, 
charitable, economic, governmental. It presupposes neigh- 
borly relations and acquaintance. It builds upon historic 
foundations. The funds are locally subscribed—only one- 
fourth, to be sure, of the total that has been given to the 
Red Cross, but the particular fourth which remains subject 
to local control. What people have themselves given they 
will presumably spend—if not always with wisdom and dis- 
crimination, at least with a certain sound appreciation of the 
purposes for which it was given and a conscious realization 
of its value. 

Home Service came into being under extraordinarily fav- 
orable circumstances. The needs which it was intended to 
meet were universally recognized as legitimate and appealing. 
The nation was prosperous beyond the dreams of optimists, 
and ready to give until it hurt—although not in fact per- 
mitted to do so. ‘Trained social workers, although scarce, 
were far more numerous than ever before. Instructive printed 
material about family welfare, child welfare, etc., though still 
meager, was nevertheless available. ‘The Survey was in 
every social worker’s library. Schools for social workers and 
university courses in applied sociology had for several years 
been making the scientific and technical literature familiar to 
students. The American Association for Organizing Charity 
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and the Charity Organization Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation had been standardizing the work of social 
agencies, and clarifying the notions of social workers. ‘The 
techniques of social case-work had advanced appreciably. 
Even the sharp controversies of the preceding decade, such 
as those over widows’ pensions and financial federations, had 
helped to clear the air and to increase the number of those 
who felt themselves competent to undertake such a task as 
that of Red Cross Home Service. 

The urgency of the appeal, the patriotic sentiment, the 
financial resources, the all but universal desire to engage in 
some kind of war service, and the presence of enough trained 
workers to inspire confidence and to keep the ranks as it were 
steady for the ideal of service, thus united to ensure from the 
start a very substantial degree of success. 

And it appears to have been successful—beyond any meas- 
ure which could have been predicted. ‘The War Council, the 
director-general of civilian relief and his staff, the directors 
of civilian relief in the several divisions and the managers 
to whom they were responsible, the local chapters and the 
local Home Service sections, their officers and workers in the 
field, have each and all their due share of credit for the 
work which has been done. The individual members of the 
Red Cross, the contributors to its funds, including as this 
does a large proportion of those who in one way or another 
benefited from the Home Service, are of course the ultimate 
stockholders in this unique investment in national good-will. 

‘The end of the war finds this great national organization 
in existence and moving with ever increasing momentum. 
‘The war work itself is not ended, and will not be for another 
year or two at least. It will soon begin to diminish, however, 
and has already changed its character. Help to disabled 
saldiers and help in the readjustment of discharged able- 
bodied soldiers will be demanded, but responsibility in both 
of these directions rests primarily upon other agencies. Home 
Service is required, but with the reunion of the family, and 
with the intervention of such agencies as the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the United States Employment 
Service, the veterans’ associations for mutual benefit which 
will soon be in the field, there will soon cease to be the 
particular occasion or the exceptional need for Home Service 
in the families of soldiers and sailors. ‘Their situation will 
tend to approximate that of other families. For better or 
worse, the discharged soldiers will be no longer in their erst- 
while abnormal position, deprived for the time being of dis- 
charging their normal functions in their own families be- 
cause they were discharging a unique function for all families. 

The nation is confronted, therefore, with a problem for 
which neither the history of our own country nor that of 
any other affords a precedent; a problem which may present 
itself either as a golden opportunity which may be missed, 
or as fraught with grave danger; a problem calling for 
broad statesmanship and for common sense. 

Shall Home Service be sternly restricted to its war task 
and liquidated as rapidly as that task is completed, or shall 
it be conserved and extended so as to become, where there 
are no others better qualified for the purpose, a permanent 
agency for organizing home service to all families that need 
it, perpetuating the spirit which has prompted such service 
during the war to the families of soldiers and sailors, and 
giving to the Red Cross in peace a permanent, continuing, 
and congenial task, which shall hold its members together 
and ensure prompt and adequate response to any emergent 
need which may arise, whether from disaster or from any 
possible violation of the decisions of the League of Nations 
iin the new era when wars are to be forbidden? 
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been virtually—if not officially—decided. It is no 
that, in response to unstimulated and spontaneous pressul 
from the local chapters in all sections of the country exce 
possibly from New England, the Home Service sections @ 
to be allowed to use their funds for other purposes than ¢ 
te the families of soldiers and sailors. This decision has’ 
been reached without vehement protest. It will be saf 
guarded in many ways, with a view to meeting as far | 
possible the objections which have been raised. 

Before considering the safeguards, it may be advisable 1 
state the objections. + 

The American Red Cross is an integral part of an inté 
national body, it is urged, created primarily to save # 
wounded combatants on the field of battle, and to care, | 
hospitals and otherwise, for the wounded and disabled. 
is the creature of international conventions. Its flag 4 
insignia are protected by treaties and laws. It has sacre 
national and international obligations. It is quasi-gover 
mental, bringing cabinet members into its service ex-offici 
and subjecting its accounts to the audit of the governmen 
Its character as a semi-military and in part bureaucratic & 
ganization cannot be changed. What it has been during th 
war is what it must be, if it is to measure up to its hig 
national and international responsibilities. What the Ame 
can Red Cross has been during the war, however, is as f 
as possible from what a permanent. peace-time home servic 
should be. It has neither the democracy nor the organic % 
lation to diverse local needs that such a home service, fum 
tioning in every local community under normal condition 
should have. It is necessarily autocratic in organization, gt 
erned by the ideals of big business, seeking popularity, evat 
ing difficulties such as arise from religious, racial, and politie 
differences, shirking the disagreeable but necessary tasks ¢ 


cational tasks which are so familiar to social case-workel 
and so necessary when impulsive and undiscriminating relii 
giving is constantly doing its best to pauperize and degra 

‘These considerations, in so far as they are valid, co 
both ways: disqualifying the Red Cross as a general agent 
for home service in peace; and endangering its own tf 
service as a patriotic and international agency in war 2 
in disaster, by subjecting its reputation and prestige to fl 
caprice, the prejudices, or the incompetence of several thot 
sand local groups over whom the Red Cross could exerci 
no effective control. Various minor objections are urge 
such as the difficulty of raising money locally for Hon 
Service when the war stimulus is removed, and the absolw 
lack of a sufficient number of trained workers, 

The crucial objection, however, is that which lies in the 
constitution and organization of the Red Cross—national z 
international. I believe this to be as ill adapted to its ma 
function in war or disaster as it obviously is to that which ¥ 
are here considering. If militarism is vanquished and if t 
dustry itself is to be socialized, then it is surely not too mu 
to hope that our national humanitarian institution may beco 
democratic in organization as well as in spirit. 

The affirmative decision of the American Red Cross on 
main question as to whether local chapters may extend tht 
home service to others than the families of soldiers and sail 
does not imply taking full responsibility for a permane 
nation-wide home service to all families that are in any ki 
of trouble. Such a program would obviously be preposterot 

The decision contains in the first place no pledge of ce 
tinuance. It may be regarded as made only for the prese 
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endar year, with the expectation of reconsideration from 
1¢ to time in the light of experience. 
It implies in the second place no expectation that there will 
such an extension of home service to others than soldiers’ 
nilies in all parts of the country. Where there are other 
ablished social agencies rendering such service, the local 
ipters will probably not wish to undertake it. If they 
yuld propose it under such circumstances, the division and 
ional headquarters will probably not give their consent. 
is understood that there is to be no competition in this 
d with existing social agencies, and that there is to be 
stimulation of local chapters to undertake general home 
vice in the community when there is any reason to think 
t it will be performed by other agencies. 
30 cautious are the Red Cross officials not to invade the 
itimate territory of local social agencies already established, 
likely to be established in the near future, that a curious 
| by no means wholly desirable situation may arise. The 
irishing relief agencies and the societies which under vari- 
/Mames are rendering home service are naturally mainly 
the larger cities and in the older communities. New Eng- 
d is full of them—not all equally good, but perhaps all, 
ig human institutions, more or less jealous of their vested 
hts. ‘The cities of the eastern seaboard have not only 
ir charity organization societies or associated charities, 
also their Hebrew charities, their Catholic charities, 
ir numerous public and voluntary agencies for render- 
special kinds of family service. Only in less degree this 
rue also of the larger cities of the West and South. Some 
them, in fact, fully make up for any lack of inherited 
ncies by the multiplication of new-fangled public or quasi- 
lic agencies which may prove to be even more sensitive 
competition than their elder sisters. 
[he more insistent demand for the Red Cross Home Serv- 
to the general community does not, of course, come from 
se sections of the country where such agencies are strongest 
_most numerous. It comes rather from the smaller towns 
rural counties, from the states in which organized home 
rice does not exist or is but feebly represented by weak, 
ly managed or inadequately supported societies. This 
ement no doubt needs qualification, for in some instances 
greatest possible enthusiasm is shown for the extension 
Red Cross Home Service in cities of considerable size. 
e view might be defended, moreover, that there is no 
‘in which the organization of home service has yet reached 
ideal, or even a relatively satisfactory form and develop- 
it. 
issuming, however, that in practice the Red Cross would 
re to avoid competition with existing social agencies, and 
t home service would in fact be undertaken for other than 
liers’ families only in the places where there is no well 
blished agency for the promotion of family welfare, what 
ild happen? ‘The nation would quickly be divided into 
2c parts. In some three or four hundred of the larger 
s, mainly in the East, the Red Cross Home Service would 
out of existence as rapidly as demobilization relieves it of 
war tasks. Another hundred or more would remain in doubt 
hecome fields of local controversies. Whether there is or 
ot some local agency qualified to give effective home service 
ot merely a question of fact. It is also one of opinion, of 
sibilities. An agency may be in process of formation; or 
e one individual may have a project in his mind out of 
ch a local home service could arise tomorrow. An inef- 
ive society may be about to change its executive, or the end 
he war may release workers who are qualified and ready 
orm a new society or re-form an old one. 


HOME SERVICE 


This poster was designed by a Cleveland artist, Cora Hol- 
den, to show how the Red Cross watches over and cares 
for those the soldier leaves behind. It was adopted by the 
Lake Division, A. R. C., as an emblem of its home service 


The third part of the nation, including all those places in 
which social agencies are least developed, would become the 
territory of Red Cross Home Service, with recognized chan- 
nels for inter-communication, with stimulus and encourage- 
ment from their divisional headquarters and from Washing- 
ton, with a slight measure of control, sufficient at least to 
protect the reputation of the Red Cross, and with mutual sup- 
port in what they would conceive to be a national as well as a 
local movement. 

Is any such division of the nation desirable, or even 
seriously thinkable? By such an arrangement the Red Cross 
Home Service would be deprived of the experience and wis- 
dom of the established agencies in the older and larger cities. 
Obviously that would be of some disadvantage. What is far 
more serious is that these older communities, these larger 
Cities, these states in which traditions are most encrusted and 
endowments most likely to obscure vision, would be deprived 
of the benefit of organic union with the untrammelled youth, 
the experimental spirit, the possibly pernicious, if you please, 
but also at any rate possibly beneficent influences that belong 
with the receding frontier, with the farm, with the com- 
munity which has no social institutions to speak of, except 
the family, the church, the school, the ballot, and the press, 
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and is looking about with untroubled gaze to see what in- 
stitutions perchance may have been developed elsewhere which 
would really be of use to them. 

Philadelphia and New York may not be of very much use 
to each other at the present moment, but I venture to sug- 
gest that North Dakota would be an exceedingly useful neigh- 
bor for either. Boston has not much to learn perhaps from 
Springfield or Albany, but I gather from recent visits to 
El Paso, San Antonio, Cincinnati and Detroit, that, however 
deficient their number of trained social workers and however 
low their standards of case-work, there is abroad through 
the West and South a community spirit, a concern for human 
welfare, an acceptance of responsibility for seeing that the 
evils of your city and mine shall not be duplicated and that 
their own evils shall be corrected: a sense too that these cur- 
rents of social thought are not local but national, interna- 
tional, that the Mexican half-breed in Texas and the French- 
Canadian in New England, and all other Americans in the 
making, are entitled to the common thought and the united 
service of their American neighbors. 

Let us beware how we divide this country into a more 
backward part, which feels itself to be national, and a more 
developed part, which betrays itself to be provincial. Let us 
engage in whatever friendly rivalry in good works may be 
natural and beneficial, but if there is to be any quasi-off- 
cial national system of home service let us all get into it. 

A welcome assurance from the Red Cross officials in 
Washington is that henceforth there is to be consultation, 
both inside the organization and with outsiders who might 
have helpful advice, suggestions and criticism. Possibly there 
could be established some kind of national council which 
should represent the field workers in home service, whether 
such service is under the auspices of the Red Cross or by 
other agencies. If there could be representatives of this field 
experience on the Central Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross that might be still better. If this 
is for the time being impracticable, then there should at least 
be an advisory council, which would keep the boards and 
executive officers\who are making the major decisions in touch 
with informed public opinion, and would enable them to fore- 
cast the probable results in human lives and welfare of the 
policies which they have under consideration. It is possible 
that similar councils should be created in each division, if it 
is decided to continue the system of divisional control and 
supervision. 

One can understand a certain reluctance to adopt any such 
plan of actual participation by workers—even in an advisory 
capacity. Autocracy, as long as it lasts, runs more smoothly 
and may be more efficient than constitutionalism. Field 
workers may be cranks, and are pretty certain, if they have 
the slightest encouragement, to become critics. Your ideal 
“ manager’ knows how to deal with them so as to avoid 
“trouble.” Any field man who professes to be wholly satis- 
fied with central office or headquarters management should 
be put down at once as lacking in candor or in intelligence. 
Any manager who does not know how to develop and profit 
by intelligent unrest has no place in a humanitarian institu- 
tion—at any rate in that part of it which is responsible for 
home service. 

The county chapter itself may need reorganization as the 
Red Cross adjusts itself to a peace basis. Since both health 
visiting and home service are to be included in the program, 
it will become necessary to define carefully the relation be- 
tween them. Field work with families in the interest of pub- 
lic health is of course a part of home service, but it is a very 
special kind, which requires medical supervision and a staff 


of visitors who have beén trained either as visiting NUISES that seems to imply something more democratic, less benevolent. 
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or as health visitors. Common sense and experience unite t 
give warning against the idea that nurses or health visitor 
working under medical direction should assume the gener 
responsibility for family welfare or home service. It is was 
ing valuable specialized training to use a nurse for th 
which a social worker with a different training and experience 
can do as well or better. There is ahead far more work t 
be done for the care of the sick and. the prevention of sick | 
ness than the medical and nursing professions will be able ta. 
accomplish to their own or the general satisfaction. ei 

The more serious objection, however, to uniting the 
functions is that other kinds of home service are naturall| 
overshadowed in the mind of the doctor and the nurse by th 
particular needs of the patient. There may be brief and | 
critical periods when this is quite justified, and if other need 
are otherwise provided for there is no harmful result. Alway 
of course, there should be-cordial cooperation. Possibly 
time may come when social workers will know all that 
necessary about health and disease, or when nurses will kno 
all that it is necessary to know about home service, so thi 
it will be a matter of indifference which is sent to a partic 
family; or, putting it another way, the two functions will be 
merged into one, in which Miss Richmand refers to as a 
chemical union. 

This, however, is not the present situation; and the pract 
cal result of merging the two services at present would b 
that the health work, being regarded as the more pressin 
or as a more natural reason for outside intervention, and 
ing under recognized professional direction, would tend to” 


which initiates home service for the general community should 
therefore make sure that any committee to which it is en 
trusted, and any workers whom it sends out, have a clea 
conception of what it is. q 
What in fact is it? Approaching the answer to this inquiry 
from the point of view of the Red Cross experience in the past _ 
two years, it is apparent that Home Service is first of al 
patriotic. It springs from love of country; from a desire t 
defend and serve its vital interests. To strengthen the moral 
of the army, directly or indirectly—this is a common purpos 
of Red Cross activities overseas and at home. . 
In the next place, it is an informal, neighborly, undifferen= 
tiated service. It is not professionalized. It is not over» 
subtle. It would not accept as applicable to itself Dr. Cabot’ 
well-known definition of social work as “ the study of charace 
ter under adversity and of the influences that mold it for good 
or ill,” or the conception of the true business of the social 
worker, as far as he is engaged in this service, as “ psychical 
diagnosis and treatment, a labor parallel to that of the physical 
diagnosis and treatment of the physician.” Home Service does 
not start with the assumption that it is concerned primari 
with “ the nature and type of warped, pinched or faulty humar 
souls,” and secondarily with “‘ the psychical effects of the social 
remedies which have been worked out experimentally in the 
past.” 
In the presence of representatives of organized charity 
there may be detected an apologetic attitude on the part o! 
Home Service workers, which is not in the least justified, al 
though very natural.1 It is assumed that if relief is given libers 


1There are notable exceptions. The following extract is from a } 
by a Home Service secretary who is thoroughly familiar with ordin 
case work and believes in it, but who recognizes the greater democrac’ 
of Home Service: 

“JT agree that we must hear no more of the term ‘charity.’ I would g 
even further and eliminate ‘ welfare’ and ‘social’ in favor of some tei 
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ly or promptly, or if collateral relatives are not embarrassed 
| requests to aid poorer relatives with whom they have had no 
sociations, or if former employers are left in peace to look 
ter their present workers, or if housekeepers of tenement 
juses in which the family has formerly resided are not given 
| opportunity to recall their grievances, or if advantage is 
it taken of the momentary need of the family for some 
cial service to attach to them a well-meaning but perhaps 
awelcome friendly visitor, or if any of the cardinal prin- 
es of organized charity so easily misunderstood and so often 
lisapplied have been disregarded, that this can be defended 
aly on the ground that the circumstances are exceptional, that 
le nation expects liberality and consideration and tenderness; 
kpects even indulgence and suspension of moral judgments 
ad patience, because the son or husband is a soldier. 


|To those who speak thus I venture to say: Have the 
purage of your convictions. Drop your apologetic foolish- 
ess. You know right well that you are appealing to this patri- 
tic sentiment to defend and explain an attitude which you 
njoy. You are using the war as an excuse for doing what you 
lways wanted to do in the Associated Charities or the clinic 
r wherever you were—but for which you did not have the 
noney, or which you were prevented from doing by instruc- 
ions from above, or, more likely than either, which you did 
jot do because you lacked sympathy and understanding. Hold 
p your heads. If there are differences between your practices 
nd those of the established social agencies, the probability is 
hat you are right rather than they. You are hurried and 
verworked, it is true, but so are they. You are helping the 
amilies of soldiers, but they are helping the families of 
vorkers, and the one service may be as patriotic, as essential 
o the national welfare, as beautiful, as neighborly, as unpro- 
essionalized, as the other. If you have learned much from 
hem—as you have—the time has come when in humility and 
jpen-mindedness they should sit at your feet, at the feet of the 
vhole nation, to learn of you what the attempt to serve 
everal million persons quickly and appropriately has taught. 


_ The great advantage which the nation at school in the past 
wo years has enjoyed, is that the work has not been done ex- 


. 

“One of the great assets, to my mind, of the Home Service is the fact 
hat our money has been drawn from the general public, not alone from 
he prosperous public. That enables us to say quite honestly when we 
all upon the jeaned that it is not the benevolent act of a well-disposed 
tranger or society, but the natural responsibility of a fraternal organization, 
hat we in administering money are simply spending it as those—our con- 
ributors and beneficiaries—would wish to have it spent. This democratic 
, combined with the good will toward our families which the war 
tuation has created, the great diversity in types of families served and 
he felicity of our name has enabled us, I believe, to bring some under- 
tanding of case work to the general public in a way that an organization 
ampered by an unfortunate name, by less democratic method of raising 
OEP and by the misfortune of public misunderstanding has been unable 
0 do. 


“The publicity that we have thus been able to give to the fundamental 
Tinciples of case work is something that it would seem to me deplorable 
o lose. It is my fear that the civilian organizations which are so con- 
cious of the inevitable mistakes that we have made because of the rapidity 
# our growth, the difficulty in recruiting workers and building up an ade- 
juate method of supervision will not recognize the dangers that they will 
ace if we withdraw while the war sentiment lasts, whether this be a ques- 
of one year or ten. This sentiment, which demands a different treat- 
nent for soldiers’ and sailors’ families from that accorded to other persons 
need of service, will, I believe, cause the regimental auxiliaries, legions 
veterans, etc., to raise and expend funds for soldiers’ and sailors’ fam- 
lies instead of allowing the civilian agencies to give them thoughtful ser- 
ice. When their money is expended and it is impossible to secure more, 
hen the families, somewhat demoralized, will be referred to the civilian 
ganizations, which will have to bear not only the burden of trying to 
ectify the mistakes in our work that have already been made, but the 
weight of public misunderstanding fomented by those who are still jealous 
f soldiers’ and sailors’ rights.” 
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clusively by a group of professionals and volunteers habituated 
to a particular technique and routine, and starting consciously 
or unconsciously from the standpoint of a particular philoso- 
phy. The fourteen hundred who have been “ trained” by a 
six weeks’ institute course, and the thirty thousand who have 
not had even that amount of preparation, have thought of 
themselves not as experts, studying the character of persons 
who have made shipwreck of their lives, but simply as plain 
average citizens who have a chance to be of some help to their 
neighbors. Thus they have nursed them in illness, prevented 
the foreclosure of a mortgage, hunted up a suitable job, told 
them how to get an allotment or allowance, loaned them some- 
thing to live on until the check came, straightened out matri- 
monial complications, consoled them in bereavement, warned 
them against obvious dangers, sanitary, economic, or moral, 
listened to their troubles, and generally, without having so 
technical a phrase for it, have protected their standard of living. 

The message which seems likely to come soon from the na- 
tional headquarters of the American Red Cross is that the end 
of the war does not mean the end of patriotic home service. 
We are approaching a period of social reconstruction. We are 
actually passing through a period of readjustment and change, 
which our children and their children will understand better 
than the wisest among us. What is certain is that it will bring 
stress and anxiety into many households. The families of sol- 
diers and sailors, after their absent members return, will per- 
haps be quite as well able as others, perhaps on the whole better 
able than others, to meet these changes. 

We are about to try to hasten the process of Americaniza- 
tion. We hope to abolish illiteracy. We mean to reclaim 
swamp and dry lands and to increase the proportion of home 
owners. Changes in industrial organization are certain. 
Fluctuations in wages and in the cost of living seem probable. 
We may have financial panics, industrial depression, unemploy- 
ment and disorder. We may have the wisdom to avert these 
disasters by drastic and appropriate measures. 

Is it not obvious that in this period ahead there will be need 
for national home service; that national and state policies will 
have their seen and unforeseen effect on individual families, and 
that the conservation of such an agency for national service 
as that which the Red Cross has created under the pressure of 
the war is an elementary, patriotic, national obligation? 

There will be a place for it in every state. There will be a 
need for it in every community. It should not duplicate or 
compete with other agencies. It should not be rigidly, 
mechanically uniform throughout the country, or rigidly un- 
changing in any community. In each place there should be 
local consultation in advance of making a program; consulta- 
tion as democratic, as inclusive, as possible. Labor should be 
consulted. Municipalities should be consulted. Business 
should be consulted. Churches should be consulted. Social 
agencies should be consulted. The families of soldiers should 
be consulted, and their evidence should be valuable. 

And when all who have any standing have been consulted, 
the Red Cross members, acting through their chapters, should 
take their courage in their hands and should say how home 
service can best be perpetuated in the local community, and 
how it may be extended to as many as possible of those who 
need service. 
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_ THE WOLF IN SERBIA 
| p OUIS I. DUBLIN has just arrived from Italy, Greece 


and Serbia, where he was a member of the commission 
headed by Homer Folks, which was sent by the War 
Council of the American Red Cross to report on‘conditions 
and to outline a program of relief for the people in the 
areas liberated by the Allies. The number of civilians who 
died from disease and starvation in each of the countries 
visited was greater than the number of soldiers lost in the 
war, according to Dr. Dublin. In Italy, for example, close 
to 800,000 civilians have died from influenza alone; the 
tuberculosis death-rate in many places has doubled during 
the war and malaria and the diseases of children are also 
much more prevalent as a result of war conditions. All the 
_ countries have suffered very marked decreases in their birth- 
rates. In Italy, during the last three years, the rate fell 
from 36 to to 24 per 1,000 of population. In Serbia, hardly 
any children under three years of age were to be seen. Serbia 
has suffered more than any other country in Europe as the 
result of the war, Dr. Dublin reports. The epidemic of 
typhus fever in 1915 caused at least 150,000 deaths, includ- 
ing more than 100 physicians, about one out of every three. 
The long occupation of her territory by the Germans, Aus- 
trians and Bulgars resulted even more seriously. ‘The coun- 
try was stripped of its food and clothing and the native 
population constantly bordered on starvation. Children and 
old people died in increasing numbers and the death-rate 
mounted to extraordinary figures. In Belgrade, for example, 
in 1917 tuberculosis alone removed one and one-half per cent 
of the population. Dr. Dublin believes it is safe to estimate 
that 10 per cent of the civilian population died during each 
year of the period of occupation so that Serbia’s population 
now is probably less by one and one-half millions than when 
the war began; a nation of five millions has lost 30 per cent 
of its total population. 

In their retreat, says Dr. Dublin, the Germans, Austrians 
and Bulgars stripped the Serbians of everything movable. 
Furniture, silver, food and anything of any value was taken 
away. From Belgrade alone sixty trainloads of furniture 
were shipped across the Danube by the retreating German 
and Austrians. Often in the interior the commission found 
the homes of even the very richest people almost bare, the 
bedrooms containing little more than the bed to sleep in; 
the smaller pieces had either been destroyed or removed. The 
country is in desperate straits. Prices for the necessities of 
life are extraordinarily high and some things cannot be ob- 
tained at any price. Even after the government fixed the 
price, bread cost fifty cents a kilo and other commodities 
were much higher in proportion. A simple meal would cost 
about two dollars, about ten times the price before the war. 
Spools of thread sold for fifteen francs in Nish, and in another 
town an outfit for a child eight years old cost one thousand 
francs. Because of the destruction of the main railroad, com- 
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munication with the interior is almost impossible. A larg 
number of communities are, therefore, suffering extraordi 
narily this winter from the lack of food, clothing, fuel an 
medical supplies. In Belgrade, the electric lights went out 
regularly at eleven o’clock each night and the tramways di 
not run at all for lack of fuel. Only the very rich coul 
afford a small load of fuel at the prices quoted. 

The American Red Cross is now fully aware of the menac~ 
ing situation. It is attempting to supply the chief needs of” 
the country, namely, physicians and nurses, medical supplies, — 
food and clothing. ‘The need for physicians cannot be exag- 
gerated. There are only ten doctors serving the civilian popu 
lation of the whole country. In one large hospital, all the 
available drugs the Commission saw covered a small table. 
In many places, there was not a bandage left. A large 
commission under the general direction of Colonels Anderson 
and Farnum is on the spot, and quantities of material are © 
being shipped from Italy as rapidly as the limited railroad” 
facilities into Belgrade will permit. Dr. Dublin holds that” 
“ the good will of America can alone help to save heroic Serbia 
from the consequences of six years of war.” W 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR LAW 


HE Commission on International Labor Legislation of 
i the Peace Conference has issued its report, written by 
Justin Godard, reporter for the president of the com- 
mission, Samuel Gompers. It follows in the main the out- 
lines of the British draft (see the Survey for February 22) © 
and, since it touches on vital aspects of national economy, | 
promises to become a subject of considerable discussion and, 
possibly, disagreement when brought up in the full confer- 
ence. The report recapitulates demands already put forward 
at two previous international conferences on labor legislation 
——Berne, 1906 and 1913—-and asks for their incorporation 
in the treaty of peace. Further, as already mentioned, it 
submits a number of subjects, with no very definite instruc-— 
tions, for consideration by a larger international labor confer- 
ence. The most important of these subjects are: 


Prohibition of labor by children under 15 years of age; regula- 
tion of the employment of young persons; limitation of the working 
day in mines and factories where furnaces are continually heated 
to eight hours; uniform Saturday half-holiday; weekly rest of at 
least 36 hours, normally to be taken from Saturday to Monday; all 
laws and orders dealing with the protection of workers to apply 
generally to home industries. 

Motherhood protection and insurance; prohibition of women’s work 
in mines and dangerous trades; equal pay for equal work; inter- 
national scheduling of deleterious materials whose use is to be 
prohibited; fitting of railway wagons everywhere, within five years, 
with automatic couplers adaptable to all wagons; medical inspec- 
tion of home workers and of their dwellings; abolition of all stat-— 
utes hindering free combination and association of workpeople and 
making such hindrance a penal offence. 

Foreign workers to have a right to the same wages and conditions - 
of work as agreed to between employers and native workers of a 
trade; failing such agreement, a right to the wages customary in 
the locality. No prohibition of emigration or immigration gener- 
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4 except that immigration may be restricted temporarily in a 
eriod of economic depression or for the protection of the public 
ealth, and that each stat? may restrict immigration to persons 
ossessing a standard of education such as it may determine. 
‘Wages boards with equal representation of employers and em- 
loyed to fix legal minimum rates of wages in cases where collective 
argaining between a workers’ trade union and employers proves 
mpracticable. Linking up of public employment bureau systems for 
he exchange of information on the state of the labor market; unem- 
loyment insurance and state insurance against industrial accidents; 
‘special code for the protection of seamen. 


No yerbatim copy of this report is available as we go to 
ress; there is, however, great similarity between its pro- 
isions and those of the Charter of Labor adopted by the 
aternational trade union conference at Berne (reproduced on 
age 855). The practical nature of the commission’s pro- 
yosals is enhanced by the recommendations made for their 
nforcement, should they be adopted and embodied in inter- 
ational law. In the first instance, the labor departments of 
ach sovereign state, through their inspectors, are to be respon- 
ible. But for the further protection of the international regula- 
ions there is to be set up a permanent commission consisting of 
mne-half of representatives of the signatory powers and of one- 
ialf of those of the International Trade Union Federation. 
[his commission is to call yearly conferences for the promo- 
jon of further international labor legislation, the voting 
yower being apportioned as the composition of the body, and 
with power to adopt binding resolutions within the range 
yf authority conferred upon the commission by the peace 
reaty or the constitution of the league of nations. 

Among those who took an active part in the framing of 
his report, besides Mr. Gompers, are Emile Vandervelde, min- 
ster of intendance in the present Belgian government; George 
N. Barnes, who recently retired from the British war cabinet, 
ind M. Colliard, minister for labor in the present French 
yovernment. So far as the United States is concerned, some 
»f the propositions will be uncontroversial, as being already 
embodied in the statutes of the federal government or of a 
majority of the states. John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, believes that the 
regulation of child labor, of industrial accident compensation, 
safety at sea, automatic coupling of railway cars, regulation 
of hours and prohibition of night work for women and chil- 
dren and certain other items will follow the legal provisions 
of this country rather than set the pace for them. 


‘HOUSING IN PITTSBURGH 


F thirty advertisements which appeared in a Pittsburgh 
C) newspaper the other day announcing property for rent, 

twenty-nine stated that families with children would 
not be considered as tenants. This fact was brought up at 
a meeting of the City Council as an indication of the great 
house shortage which now prevails and, incidentally, as a 
condition in itself about which ‘‘ something should be done.” 
The city solicitor was instructed to find out whether land- 
lords really have the right to restrict renting to families with- 
out small children or to remove a family, otherwise a satis- 
factory tenant, because of the arrival during leasehold of a 
child or children. He was also instructed, however, to report 
on the legal situation with regard to municipal housing enter- 
prise. In Pittsburgh, as in many other American cities, 
notably New York, private building enterprise is practically 
at a standstill, and a danger of overcrowding not hitherto 
experienced in this country is threatening. The adoption 
of a resolution by the Pittsburgh council practically endorsing 
municipal housing as a rapid fire means of improving condi- 
tions and of thus making Pittsburgh a city where workingmen 
and their families will wish to live, contrasts strongly with 
the attitude taken towards housing by leading citizens in 
the not so very distant past. It is only a few years ago that 
H. D. W. English, then president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a pioneer in housing reform, was stopped in the 
street by a councilman, who asked him, with a jeering ring in 
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his voice, “ What the has housing to do with com- 
merce?”’ ‘The same councilman was sponsor of one breathless 
resolution last week demanding that the city solicitor prepare 
a bill for presentation to the Legislature granting to munici- 
palities the authority to utilize and acquire land and develop 
their properties and to provide for the expenditure of public 
moneys for that purpose. 


THE DRUG SITUATION 


INCE the publication of the paragraphs on Drug Prohi- 
S bition in the Survey for February 22, the United States 
Supreme Court has handed down two decisions which 
will have an important bearing on the future administration 
of the Harrison law regulating the use of narcotic drugs 
by forbidding any person to dispose of them to another per- 
son except upon a written order on a form furnished by the 
commissioner of internal revenue, or upon a physician’s pre- 
scription. As the order forms could be obtained only by 
dealers, physicians, druggists and the like, the only way in 
which anyone could legally obtain narcotic drugs for per- 
sonal use was from a physician or upon his prescription. 
While there was some doubt as to the constitutionality of 
the provision of the act limiting the persons who could obtain 
order forms, this provision has always been enforced pending 
a Supreme Court decision definitely settling the point. The 
provision with regard to physician’s prescriptions, however, 
has been open to serious question. Early rulings of the com- 
missioner took the ground that a physician had no right to pre- 
scribe for a drug addict except in connection with treatment 
for the purpose of curing the habit, the good faith of such 
treatment to be evidenced by progressively reduced doses. 
Since there was considerable doubt as to whether the law 
really supported this construction and also as to its constitu- 
tionality if so construed, and because, furthermore, of the 
medical opinions referred to below, this ruling was allowed 
to lapse; and the practice has grown up among reputable 
physicians, with the tacit approval of the federal officials, of 
prescribing or dispensing to addicts their customary daily or 
weekly supply until such time as it might be practicable or 
convenient for the addict to undergo treatment for a cure. 
Now comes the decision of the Supreme Court, rendered 
March 3 in the Webb and Doremus cases by a vote of five 
to four, holding not only that the clauses relating to order 
forms and regulating the dispensing and prescribing by 
physicians are constitutional, but holding further that the 
latter clause is to be construed in such manner as to forbid 
a physician to prescribe for an addict except as part of a course 
of treatment for the purpose of curing him. Enlightened 
medical opinion holds that drug addiction, once firmly estab- 
lished, is not a mere habit or symptom of weakness of will, 
but that it is a physical disease. Specialists holding widely 
different views as to the precise pathology of the condition 
and as to the proper technique of treatment, agree that a 
confirmed addict physically needs his customary dose, and 
that it is dangerous to his health, and sometimes to his life, 
to cut off his supply without appropriate medical treatment. 
Most of the medical authorities are convinced also that the 
so-called “ gradual reduction”? method, unaccompanied by 
medical care in an appropriate institution, is not capable of 
successful application. “The average addict is earning his own 
living, if not supporting a family, and the effect of gradually 
reducing his dose, while not so severe as complete withdrawal, 
is such as to render him incapable of attending to his busi- 
ness while the process is going on. Since the gradual reduc- 
tion method takes much more time than any other, the addict 
as a rule cannot afford it, and most intelligent addicts have 
no faith in it as a satisfactory cure even where it is practicable 
to use it. 

It was these considerations, coupled with the fact that there 
are not sufficient accommodations for even a respectable frac- 
tion of the total number of addicts in existing institutions 
available for their treatment at any one time, that were largely 
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“One million women in New York state work for wages; 
Io per cent of these have entered industry since the beginning 
of the war,’ is the underlying reason for the organisation of 
the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference. In tt are pooled 
the membership ‘and resources of the existing progressive 
women's organizations of the state. Their purpose 1s to assure 
women “ good working conditions and sufficient leisure to give 
them opportunity to take up their duties as citizens.” Their 
motive is to “ give back to the women who work the spirit of 
life.’ Their immediate program is to enact into law at the 
present session of the legislature bills providing an eight-hour 
day, a minimum wage, health insurance, protection of office 
workers, transportation workers and elevator operators. They 
urge all women to get behind this program with the same 
eager enthusiasm with which they helped to “win the war” 
and thus help “to secure ultimate industrial democracy in 
New Vork state.” 


instrumental in leading to the relaxation in the enforcement 
of the commissioner’s ruling above referred to. Similar con- 
siderations influenced the framers of the present New York 
state law, known as the Whitney law, to omit any provision 
restricting the right of a physician to prescribe for an addict. 
The state law merely directs that all such prescriptions shall 
be reported to the commissioner at Albany, and gives him dis- 
cretion to deal with individual physicians who appear to be 
abusing their privilege. The Harrison law, being a federal 
statute, has controlling force in case of any conflict with state 
laws, and from the figures given in the Survey for February 
22 as to the increase in the number of addicts, it will read- 
ily be seen that a serious situation is created by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. The commissioner of internal rey- 
enue has no power to make any ruling contrary to this de- 
cision, and it seems that he will now be bound to enforce the 
law in its full rigor. 

The New York city Health Department has already started 
the preparation of facilities on North Brother Island to fur- 
nish free treatment for drug addicts. If its example is not 
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country where there is not sufficient equipment already in — 
existence, the result may be great numbers of acutely suffer- | 


ing men and women whose customary doses have been sud- 
denly withdrawn. 


WOMEN WORKERS’ PLATFORM 


N March 5 a special train from New York carried ea 


over five hundred women to Albany, where, after pa-— | 
rading with a band and with flying flags and banners, | 
they climbed Capitol Hill and stormed the legislative cham- i 


ber. 


The women represented the Woman’s Trade Union © 


League, the Consumers’ League, the Federation of Labor, the 


Woman Suffrage Party, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- * 


ciation and many local, labor and social organizations of - 


women from various cities organized for political action in 
the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference. 


Joint Labor-Committee held a public hearing on the follow- 
ing bills which have been proposed in the present Legislature: 


The Graves-Gardner eight-hour bill, the Foley-Bewley mini- 
mum wage bill, the Black-Youker office-workers’ bill, the © 


Pitcher-Sammers elevator bill and the Lockwood,Caulfield 
transportation bill. The purpose of all these bills is to protect 


women workers in the state; to limit their labor to eight hours” 


a day; to establish a commission for the study and determina- 
tion of a minimum wage for women; to include office workers, 
bookkeepers and stenographers in the present factory restric- 
tion to fifty-four hours weekly; to limit the hours of elevator 
girls to nine a day and fifty-four a week and prohibit night 
work, and to limit the hours of girls employed by transporta- 
tion lines to the same extent. 

To this powerful demonstration by women there was oppo- 
sition at the hearing by other women who, though few in num- 
bers, included able and witty speakers. Apart from several 
members of the Typographical Union, who threw in their lot 


with the opponents of the protective bills because they ob- — 


jected to limitation of night work for women in their trade, 


the opponents were Amy Wrenn, a Brooklyn lawyer; Nora © 


Stanton Blatch, an engineer of New York; Ella A. Sherman, 
president, and Ada R. Wolf, of the Woman’s League of 
Equal Opportunities, and several who openly admitted that 
they came on behalf of the transportation companies which 
would be directly affected by the enactment of the proposed 
bills. Miss Wolf opposed the bill restricting night work for 
women elevator operators and conductors on the ground that 
any handicaps placed on such work for women would lead 
the companies to get rid of them and substitute men, Miss 


Wrenn thought that the bills were “ bolshevist ” in tendency, - 


drafted by “ professional reformers ” without consulting those 
who were most directly affected. ‘This statement aroused a 
tumultuous cry from all over the Assembly chamber by women 
who insisted that they were workers themselves in factories 
from eight to nine hours a day, or representatives of large num- 
bers of workers in their respective fields and districts. Miss 
Sherman maintained that not only women but men need pro- 
tection. “ Political equality we have got,” she said, “ but 
without industrial equality it is a mockery and the ballot a 
mere scrap of paper.” By “industrial equality ” she meant 
the right to work when and where she pleased, without any 
restriction by the Legislature. Miss Wrenn claimed that the 
legislatures are going too far and capped the climax of oppo- 
sition by saying: “ Pretty soon you will pass legislation for- 
bidding women to give birth to children except between the 
hours of 10 A. M. and 7 P. M.” 

Mary E. Dreier, chairman of the Women’s Joint Legislative 
Conference, marshaled the supporters of the bills. The most 
forcible plea was made by James M. Lynch, industrial com- 
missioner, who announced the unanimous approval of the bills 
by the State Industrial Commission, and in an impassioned 
speech declared that women are peculiarly the wards of the 
state and entitled to its protection because they are specially 


They more than’ E 
filled the large Assembly chamber, where for four hours the © 


f 
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‘open to exploitation. James P. Holland, president of the State 
‘Federation of Labor, denied that the proposed legislation is 
‘mothered by professional reformers and stated that, on the 
contrary, it is supported by working women and labor organ- 
‘izations thoughout the state. “I want to tell you,” he said, 
“that we are not to stop with an eight-hour day; we will be 
here soon with legislation asking for a six-hour day.” He said 
that the International Typographical Union of New York state 
has disclaimed and condemned the activity of the few women 
‘members who have appeared as opponents of the bill. ‘‘ Protect 
women or the ‘women workers will go on strike for their own 
protection,’ was the keynote of Mrs. Florence Kelley’s 
fervent appeal to the Joint Labor Committee, an appeal which 
‘was resented by the chairman of the committee and was later 
‘somewhat modified by Mrs. Kelley. Dr. Louis I. Harris of 
the Bureau of Preventable Diseases of the New York city 
Health Department based his argument for shorter hours 
_of work for women on the ground that the tuberculosis rate 
among women has increased wherever they have gone into 
industry to take the places of men. He said that nurses under 
his direction had investigated 10,603 families where sickness 
prevailed, and had found that in 10 per cent of the cases 
the mothers of the families had been forced to work because 
‘of the high cost of living. 

The hearing was over barely in time for the New York 
delegates to catch the seven o’clock train home. ‘The spirit 
among the returning delegates was very high and the hope 
freely expressed of an early passage of the bills on which they 
have set their hearts and pooled their resources. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


NE argument in favor of more and more varied financial 
O aid of the federal government to local education than 

is now given under existing laws is set forth in a mem- 
orandum by A. Caswell Ellis, who has been for four years 
director of extension in the University of Texas. We quote 
only the paragraphs which describe the one-sided effect of the 
existing legislation: 

“Through the Smith-Hughes, Smith-Lever and various 
other bills subsidizing and promoting vocational; agricultural 
and domestic education, the nation has, without intending to 
do so, thrown out of balance the educational systems of the 
several states. “This is already apparent and promises in a few 
years to become a very serious menace to such civic, social, 
historical, literary and linguistic education as the several states 
are now providing. 

“Tn Texas, for example, the Smith-Lever fund will soon be 
granting to Texas $255,000 per year for extension education 
in agriculture and domestic science, on condition that the 
state grant an equal amount. This joint fund is supple- 
mented very greatly by local county grants, so that the Land 
Grant College in Texas, in addition to the Morrill, Hatch, 
Nelson and other funds for teaching and investigation, will 
have between $500,000 and a million dollars each year for 
extension work in domestic science and agriculture alone. 

“ Extension education along vocational lines should certainly 
be promoted; but if the national government stops here it 
practically destroys all extension work along the line of health 
and humanities, because the average state legislature will not 
give for academic extension where there will be only one 
dollar to spend for every dollar appropriated, when it can 
give agricultural and vocational extension and through na- 
tional and county subsidies have three dollars to spend for 
every dollar appropriated. 

“The Texas legislature, for example, will not give a cent 
for any health or humanitarian extension until it has first 
met the more than $300,000 per year offered by the Smith- 
Lever and Smith-Hughes bills, and then, even if anything 
should be left in the treasury, the members would be slow to 
appropriate money for work in a field in which there was no 
subsidy after having so large a subsidy in another field. 

“ Furthermore, the possession of so enormous a sum for ex- 
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“When fellers need a friend” 


tension work in these two lines will enable the Land Grant 
College to render such a large amount of obviously useful 
service directly to the people that it will build up such pop- 
ularity in the state as to enable this college to get anything 
it may ask for from the legislature, with the result that the uni- 
versity or the academic college will find it increasingly more 
difficult to maintain itself. ‘This is a very real danger that 
has already shown itself, and not a mere speculation. 

_ “The way to meet this is not to have the national govern- 
ment retire from the field of vocational, domestic and agri- 
cultural education, but to restore the balance which it has 
destroyed in the several state school systems by devoting a 
fund now to civic, humanistic and health education equal to 
that spent on vocational, domestic and agricultural education. 
‘The nation needs this and the states need it, and above all, 
they need it now.” 


SUGAR AND WELFARE 


HE Hawaiian sugar industry has been exceedingly 

profitable for many years. ‘The industry, as organized 

in the past, required cheap, docile labor working in 
gangs. ‘Io supply this requirement great numbers of the 
lowest grades of labor were imported (all expenses paid) 
from many parts of the world; Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
Filipinos, Porto Ricans, Russians, Spanish, Portugese and 
other races were tried. In each case only the lower grades 
of ignorant field labor were sought. “Today the islands are 
Asiatic; over half the population is Japanese. ‘The planta- 
tions are operated by highly-organized and closely interlock- 
ing corporations, so that a little handful of white men control 
and dominate the economic, sociological and political life of 
Hawaii. The bulk of the wealth of Hawaii goes to a very 
small group of capitalists, and to aliens. Today, after over 
a century of American influence in Hawaii and after nearly 
twenty years under the American flag, the population of Ha- 
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waii is predominantly male, Asiatic, alien, illiterate, non- 
English-speaking, non-Christian, homeless and landless. 

Vaughan MacCaughey, state director for Hawaii of the 
National Education Association of the United States, sends 
particulars to the Survey for a malnutrition camp for chil- 
dren, operated very much as such institutions are in this 
country. He says: 

Despite the fact that Honolulu has an ideal climate and that 
children can be out of doors every day in the year, it possesses a 
shameful amount of tuberculosis and malnutrition. Infant mortality 
is very high and malnutrition prevalent among the children of the 
working classes. The Pa Ola day camp was organized a few years 
ago, under Palama Settlement, to care for some of the cases of in- 
cipient tuberculosis. In many instances the family income is in- 
sufficient to enable the parents to nourish their children properly. 
This fact alone is obvious commentary upon the existing economic 
system. 


Things, however, are looking up. First of all, there is a 
great deal of movement in the educational world. Not only 
voluntary organizations, but the state government, to judge 
from recent reports, is very active. And now comes news 
that the sugar planters, perhaps under the influence of the 
world movement for industrial reconstruction, are reconsider- 
ing their whole policy of labor management—have, in fact, 
started to introduce a system of social welfare on_ the island 
plantations. 


THE TAX RATE AND ITS COUSINS 


HE Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research recently 

got out a folder on the tax-rate and its “ cousins ” which 

contains some decidedly wholesome advice. For the tax- 
rate itself, read the table printed below. As for its cousins, 
here are their names: fire-burden rate, cost-of-sickness rate, 
labor-turnover rate, philanthropy-charity rate. ‘The story of 
the fire-burden so ungrudgingly borne by citizens on both 
sides of the border, is the old one: Including the cost of fire 
insurance premiums not returned by way of indemnity, expen- 
diture on fire department, etc., Toronto spends $6.40 per 
capita per year on smoke. According to a report of the Com- 
mission on Conservation, fires in Canada occur in the ratio 
of 1 to every 600 people, and in Europe in that of 1 to every 
3,000 people. Seventy-five per cent of the Toronto fire loss, 
according to the estimate of a specialist, is preventable. The 
loss from sickness comes to about $56.50 per family, and about 
one-third of it is said to be preventable. “The estimate of loss 
from labor turnover is more complicated; its main factors are 
said to be “ absence of adequate organization for fitting men 
to jobs which they can fill; failure to retain in industry, in a 
suitable capacity, the middle-aged and old men who have been 
proved by this war to be a valuable element in industry; 
insufficiency of technical education for large numbers of work- 
ers of all grades, both brain workers and hand workers; in- 
sufficiency of suitable housing facilities, constituting a national, 


THE TAX RATE 


How to increase it by reducing it: 
By pretending that some of this year’s expenditures belong 
to other years; 
By pretending that we have more revenue other than taxa- 
tion than we really have; 
By pretending that we are going to spend less than we know 
we really must spend. 


How to reduce it by increasing it: 

By leaning backwards in classifying expenditures as capi- 
tal or current, even at the risk of paying this year for some 
things which might properly be charged against next year; 
By making promptly all expenditures necessary to prevent 
deterioration of plant; 

By substituting the surplus habit for the deficit habit; 

By including a contingent fund in the budget, to be drawn 
upon only with the consent of the commissioner of finance. 


provincial and local problem and demanding a national, pr 
vincial and local solution.” 

The so-called philanthropy-charity rate consists of the fin 
cial and community loss due to lack of “ city-wide organizati 
of privately managed welfare work in Toronto,” to lack of 
operation between organizations in raising revenue (spellin 
loss of money, loss of time of canvassers, loss of time of caf 
vassed), to lack of clear understanding of the real welfar 
needs of the city—resulting, as elsewhere, in haphazard givin 
and expenditure. ‘The remedy is a Federation for Communit 
Service now in process of organization, which “is bound t 
result’ in: 

More knowledge of community needs 

More community needs met 

More small gifts 

More middle-sized gifts 

More large gifts 

More informed givers 

More willing givers 

More enthusiastic givers 

More happiness for more people 

More health for more people 

More of the amenities of life for more people 

Fewer inefficient homes 

Fewer handicapped children 

Fewer unproductive people 

Fewer cases needing help. 


WAR-TIME SENTENCES 
B: ORE sailing for France last week President Wilsot 


in pursuance of the recommendations of Thomas W 

Gregory, retiring attorney-general, [see the SurveEy fo 
March 8, 1919, page 834], commuted the sentences of fifty 
two persons convicted under the espionage law and grante 
complete pardon to one. Most of those who thus receive 
executive clemency were known only in the localities wher 
they lived. The one who received full pardon was Frederic 
Krafft, of Newark, N. J., secretary of the Socialist Party i 
that state. Clarence H. Waldron, the Vermont pacifis 
preacher, whose case was reviewed in’ the Survey at the tim 
of his trial, was granted commutation of his fifteen-year ser 
tence to expire April 1. The sentence of Amos Linden Hitch 
cock, former Socialist member of the Cleveland school boare 
was commuted from ten years to two years. Flora I. Fore 
man, a school teacher, convicted in northern Texas of advis 
ing soldiers in letters to shoot their officers, received commute 
tion to two years. Robert Goldstein, convicted in souther 
California for promoting moving pictures purporting to shoy 
massacres by British soldiers in the American Revolutior 
received commutation to three years with remission of fine: 
The others included Socialists, I. W. W. agitators and re 
ligious pacifists. 

The Department of Justice announced that 150 cases stil 
await examination and possible recommendation for the short 
ening of sentences. 

Thousands of letters have been received at the department! 
according to a Washington dispatch to the New York Time: 
asking executive clemency for J. F. Rutherford, president o 
the International Bible Students’ Association, and seven a: 
sociates now serving sentences in the Atlanta federal pen: 
tentiary on charges of disloyalty growing out of the pub 
lication of The Finished Mystery. This is a posthumou 
book in a series of volumes written by Pastor Charles Taz 
Russell. The cases of these eight men are awaiting decisior 
on appeal, in the United States Appellate Court. It is sai 
that no executive action will be taken until the court ha 
rendered its decision. 

Before President Wilson’s action was announced, Dudle 
Field Malone, formerly collector of the port of New York 
telegraphed to the President asking for the appointment c¢ 
a commission, to be composed of Frank P. Walsh, Jan 
Addams and Charles M. Schwab, “to study records of a 
political trials and report to you.” Mr. Malone declared thz 
there could be no public confidence in the investigation by th 
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HOW IT LOOKS TO OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS 


From the Big Stick, a comic weekly published in New York: 
link essential in the chain of nations that is holding the world together. 


To the left, President Wilson is seen forging America into a 


The Chinese, on the right, explains that his country 


has succeeded in breaking down the great wall which for centuries isolated her from the rest of the world, while America— 
with her proposed immigrant exclusion law—is building up such a wall 


partment of Justice because the district attorneys of the 
yartment “are responsible for the indictment and prosecu- 
n of every case where the injustices admitted by Mr. 
egory have been found.” Mr. Malone also wrote to Mr. 
egory, taking issue with the latter’s contention that per- 
is convicted under the espionage law were not “ political 
soners.” 

Earlier in the week a special dispatch to the New York 
orld declared that the clemency board in the judge advo- 
e general’s office was reviewing army courts-martial sen- 
ices at the rate of 100 a day. Fully 50 per cent of these, 
d the dispatch, are being reduced. The board is composed 
Lt.-Col. (formerly Brig. Gen.) S$. T. Ansell, Col. James 
Easby-Smith and Major Stephen Hecksher, a civilian at- 
ney. Until recently Col. John H. Wigmore, dean of the 
ulty of law at Northwestern University, had the place oc- 
gjied by Col. Easby-Smith. Under this board is a com- 
ttee of ten officers, all said to be former prosecuting at- 
neys or judges of appellate courts. According to the World 
patch the committee considers, among other things, the 
eth of time an accused man had served before he was 


tried before a court-martial. ‘This is for the purpose of 
determining whether he had reasonable opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with military rules and regulations. His 
mental condition, as determined by psychiatric examination, 
is also taken into account. As a rule, it is declared that in a 
majority of cases in which war-time sentences were given 
for relatively unimportant breaches of discipline, sentences 
are being reduced to a peace-time basis. 

Meanwhile, soldiers are among those who are asking for 
the release of political offenders. A committee of volunteer 
soldiers headed by Private J. Bentley Mulford, veteran of 
Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne, who saw fourteen months’ 
service in France with the Rainbow Division, presented a 
petition at the White House, March 1, signed by over 250 
soldiers, sailors and marines. ‘This petition asked, as an “act 
of simple justice,” that the President “ grant immediate re- 
lease to all political prisoners now held in prison because of 
their refusal to take part in the war, or because of their ex- 
pression of opinion adverse to the part the United States has 
played.” 


From the Day, New York: “Take good care of him till I return,” President Wilson says to the Peace Conference, as he leaves 
the infant League of Nations in her arms on his departure to the U.S. A. In the central cartoon, the American Jewish dele- 


e to Europe is represented as the only hope of the Jewish people in the war-swept countries. 


On the right, Poland and 


umania are pictured stealing his grip containing Jewish Rights as soon as he arrives in Paris for the peace conference 
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THE IOWA PLAN;OF RELIEF 
DISCUSSED 


HE comment in the Survey for 

January 11 on the combination of 
public and private relief as advocated 
and practised in Iowa has brought addi- 
tional information and discussion which 
will materially help the reader to judge 
of the efficacy of that plan. Ada M. 
Palmer, overseer of the poor and super- 
intendent of the Social Welfare League 
in Waterloo, Iowa, who replies to Mr. 
McLean’s criticism of the plan, is a 
trained social worker of nine years’ ex- 
perience and has been executive of two 
successful organizations of the six in 
the state working under the plan. Her 
working acquaintance with it, covering 
a period of five years, first in Grinnell, 
a college town of 5,000 in a county of 
18,000 population (where the plan had 
its inception), then in Waterloo, a com- 
mercial city of approximately 37,000 
with a county population of 55,000, has 
been intimate. Along with other advo- 
cates of the plan, she regards the un- 
favorable comments of Mr. McLean as 
insufficiently supported by fact: 


He is quoted as “seriously combating the 
idea that if a 10,000 city can have only one 
trained leader, the city of 50,000 cannot af- 
ford more,” and has based his reasoning on 
organizations in general outside the state. 
Be it known that for three years Waterloo 
has had two trained social workers at good 
salaries on its staff and is seeking now for 
a third. Cedar Rapids of 40,000 popula- 
tion, Fort Dodge of 15,000, Oskaloosa of 10,- 
000 and Grinnell have all had two trained 
workers or two being trained whenever they 
were available. 


The critic states, “‘We are faced with the 
fact that the Iowa Plan serves really as a 
bar in bringing about the general socializa- 
tion of the public relief system of a whole 
state, they (referring to communities where 
the Iowa plan is in use) ‘are not vitally in- 
terested in a reform that would mean that 
every poor law officer in the state must be 
trained, semi-trained or being trained.’” 
Facts are, these communities have been 
actively alert to doing this very thing from 
the start. The trained workers, represent- 
ing each community, have assisted without 
exception by cooperating with the Extension 
Division of Iowa University which is foster- 
ing and further promoting the wider use 
of the plan, by directly communicating and 
conferring with communities that are look- 
ing forward to establishing some sane plan 
to meet their community problems, and by 
continually showing to the county officials 
over the state the value of the plan through 
cooperation given and asked. 


The communities working under the Iowa 
plan are more vitally interested than any 
other, perhaps in part because the state law 
relating to the care of the poor from county 
funds requires the establishing of legal resi- 
dence of recipients of relief by the trained 
social worker acting as overseer of the poor 
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in order to fix the legal, financial and moral 
responsibilities for those seeking aid. There 
is need for much cooperation in a rural state 
like Iowa where so many citizens of the 
smaller communities with city ambitions or 
of drifting tendencies naturally come to 
the larger cities of the state. Analyses of 
resident and non-resident applicants for aid 
are regularly kept. At this very time these 
communities are cooperating in promoting 
legislation to establish county boards of so- 
cial welfare, which we actually have now 
in spirit in counties working under the Iowa 
plan, providing that poor relief funds be 
administered throughout the state by a 
trained social worker and her assistants. 


The critic further states, “Of even more 
serious import is the effect upon the work 
of the private agency in the partnership,” 
and considers that “the combination plan 
prevents the agency in working with fami- 
lies not at the destitution line.” Again the 
facts are the opposite. There is, instead, a 
steady increase in the number of families 
served without expenditure for relief. Water- 
loo’s following statistics alone should suf- 
fice, accurate statistics of other agencies in 
other cities have always proved the same 
statement: 


1916 1917 1918 


Relief cases ..... -274 266 203 
Service cases ...... 2 a7 enian Wy fe conte  ) 


401. 443 = 513 


The service cases involve all possible kinds 
of family problems, as the proportion itself 
will indicate. 


The Social Welfare League of Waterloo 
has increased the scope of its services to the 
community by instituting two nurses in the 
public schools. In the Social Welfare 
League office there are a public health nurs- 
ing staff of four nurses, an experienced so- 
cial worker who serves as county supervisor 
of the blind and widows’ pensions and confi- 
dential exchange registrar, two stenograph- 
ers and clerks, and a trained social worker 
who serves as county juvenile probation of- 
ficer and city school attendance officer. Water- 
loo also has a trained social worker as exec- 
utive secretary of the Home Service Sec- 
tion of the Red Cross. The Iowa plan 
agency is far from being only a relief cen- 
ter in the community. It has been most 
active as a promoter of successful community 
enterprises, viz.: a charities endorsement 
agency; council of social agencies; dental, 
tuberculosis, baby and venereal disease clin- 
ics, and so on in its city and county co- 
operative activities for social progress. At 
the end of a period of six years Waterloo 
is only one of the six combination plan 
agencies in the state. Each is successful to 
undeniable degree doing pioneer commun- 
ity-wide social work in all the progressive 
fields. 


I have a knowledge that the critic is the 
only representative of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Charity who has 
visited any agency working under the Iowa 
plan and then in only one of the Iowa plan 
agencies in the first year of organization. 
Personally I would invite any national 
worker with pioneer instinct to visit the 
agency I represent and to see the Iowa plan 
in action, in order to obtain a working 
knowledge of the plan and to obtain either 
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additional data to substantiate the giv) 
criticisms or to offset the suspected am 
backs. Te 


To all of which Mr. McLean replie 


If in Waterloo and elsewhere in Iowa, ; 
appears, there has been brought about | 
employment of trained workers in publ 
positions, then it seems to me that the arg 
ment that it is necessary to have the gener 
secretary of a private society serve as ove 
seer of the poor (using the old and ol 
noxious title) in order to socialize outdos 
public relief, again becomes the issue. 
tainly there is a pretty strong feeling in 
country against public subsidies to priva 
agencies. Does not the situation, therefo 
at least open up for experimentation 
possible combinations in the public 
alone, that, for example, of probation offic 
and overseer with one trained case work 
on the job if any combination is necessai 


for purposes of socialization? q 
COOPERATION FOR GOOD 
BREAD ‘7 


‘6 E Welcome the Bakers’ Union 
runs the headline of a page a 
vertisement by the Ideal Bread Cot 
pany, of Toronto, Canada, in a 1 
newspaper. ‘The company goes on | 
say: 7 
“We, as employers extend a gl 
hand and a hearty welcome to 
youngest of Toronto’s labor organiz 
tions. 3 


“It may seem strange that employe 
should welcome a union. 4 


“Perhaps it is because we, too, hal 
‘worked at our trade.’ We can appr 
ciate the baker’s worth and his needs. 


“Perhaps that too, explains much | 
our success. Nowhere, we believe, w 
you find a more loyal band of men thi 
the employes of the Ideal Bread 
pany. We have done what we co 
to anticipate the needs of our men. A 
ready in most cases we pay a high 
wage than the new union will deman 
Long ago radical steps were taken © 
make working conditions as pleasant 
possible. Everywhere throughout o 
institution is a pleasant spirit of cooper 
tion. 


“And this does make better brea 
Ask any Ideal Bread customer. F 
years the best men have come to 1 
And for years they have stayed with 1 
putting their best efforts into our pr 
duct. 


“So we welcome this union that w 
better conditions for all bakers. YV 
believe it will help to make Ideal Bre: 
more than ever the popular food.” 

Members of the bakers’ union rega 
the advertisement as a bid for the pz 
ronage of organized labor. But t 
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estion arises whether this type of ad- 
tisement, emphasizing a firm’s up-to- 
te attitude towards its employes, its 
9d working conditions and workers 
10 take pride in their craft, would not 


d labor. 
TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
j ADULT WOMEN 


AITIFULLY spasmodic and unsuc- 
cessful have so far been most of the 
orts to Americanize women, mothers 
young children, who have come to 
s country without a knowledge of its 
iuage and customs and, often, are far 
) busy to be interested in many things 
tside their homes. Even where most 
cessful, these efforts, implying so 
ich energy, patience and public spirit, 
: on a scale so small as to be hardly 
mmensurate with all the ink that has 
wn over and around them. 
This, in no unfriendly sense, is the 
e criticism that may well be applied 
‘a report_on classes for non-English 
‘aking women conducted by the 
omen’s Municipal League of Boston, 
blished in a recent bulletin of the 
gue. Forty small groups, including 
iny nationalities and covering almost 
sry section of the city, are reached by 
+ league; but the total number of 
men forming these groups is only 
ver two hundred women who have 
ver been in the public school classes 
sides some who already speak some 
lish and want to speak more.” And 
it is probably the most extensive sin- 
: undertaking of that kind anywhere 
the United States! 
The explanation for the small attend- 
ce at such classes is no doubt in the 
in the mental attitude of the women 
oO constitute our foreign neighbor- 
ods. Many of them are perfectly con- 
it to speak in their own tongue with 
ends, neighbors, grocers, doctors and 
loever comes into their orbit. Others 
ow that it would be advantageous for 
2m to be able to speak English but 
+ unaware of their ability with a lit- 
effort to learn to do so. For a large 
mber it is a physical impossibility to 
end classes; and for the vast majority 
> idea of attending classes and of sac- 
icing other work and pleasures for 
is has not become sufficiently attractive 
‘convert a general desire into actual 
ing. 
The most successful work that has 
en done in teaching English to such 
en has probably been that of- in- 
idual women who have gone into the 
mes of foreign-speaking neighbors and, 
out much method or system, talked 
and with them about matters of com- 
‘and everyday interest. Using the 
of the pupil’s normal environ- 
for language lessons makes possible 
application of the Berlitz system or 
mething like it. This procedure also 
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geal to a far wider circle than organ- 


lessens to a minimum the exertion for 
the learner who need not dress for the 
street and can go on with her sewing 
while talking. On the other hand, such 
individual visiting which must be fre- 
quent and regular to produce results, is 
exceedingly expensive in time and per- 
sonnel and is suitable more for the suburb 
and little country town than for a big 
city. Also it may be questioned whether 
it is wise to make the task too easy for 
the student. 


To provide a strong incentive for the 
student and give her the stimulus of as- 
sociation with other students under most 
circumstances would seem the more nor- 
mal and promising method. ‘The in- 
dividual woman student is less embar- 
rassed by her mistakes or slowness in 
learning and draws consolation from 
comparison of her own progress with 
that of the others. Thus, in such a class 
much hilarity arose recently when an 
Italian woman, in reply to a question 
concerning her age, replied with a de- 
cidedly Italian pronunciation of the zh: 
“‘T am thirty and my husband is thirty- 
two.” 


As for the Boston league’s classes, 
they certainly indicate the lines along 
which success must be sought. There 
are, first of all, the promoting agents: 
native visitors for the different racial 
groups and women who speak some Eng- 
lish and want to speak more. Next, the 
teachers themselves constitute “a strong 
nucleus of enthusiastic, untiring help- 
ers.” These teachers are instructed by 
Charles F. Towne, of the University 
Extension Department, in a method 
based upon the Gouin method which 
has proved itself in language work 
among American soldiers of foreign 
birth. 


The method is dramatic. A new vocabu- 
lary is given to the pupil through themes 
presented logically, sentence by sentence. 
The class pronounce the first sentence many 
times in unison and then the members give 
it separately. When this is mastered, the 
second sentence follows, and the next, and 
so on until the theme is complete. The story 
running through the theme holds the atten- 
tion of the mother, who goes home with the 
feeling of success and of mastery. Soon she 
masters the vocabulary of making a fire, of 
going to market, of ordering coal, of tele- 
phoning to the doctor, of taking the baby 
to the dispensary. 

Often, we are told, the longing for 
congenial company brings the women to 
the classroom. Sometimes there is the 
pathetic desire to be better able to un- 
derstand their children—even to corre- 
spond with sons who are in the army or 
daughters away at some employment. 
One mother is quoted as saying: ‘‘ We 
cannot speak good English, and our 
children cannot speak good Yiddish.” 
The difficulty of clothes and of finding 
time for class attendance is often over- 
come in this Boston enterprise by hold- 
ing the classes in the home of one of the 
students to which others from the neigh- 
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borhood can easily come with a shawl 
over their heads, letting the children 
play in the yard. ‘Some of the most 
delightful and successful classes are held 
in this way.” 

The different races have their differ- 
ent peculiarities which make necessary 
different methods of approach. The 
Chinese women in Boston, for instance, 
proved very shy and had to be reached 
through a social worker with whom they 
were already familiar. Italian women 
refused to turn out in weather that had 
no particular rigors for women accus- 
tomed to a more northern clime. Many 
Polish women stopped off when the 
armistice was signed, thinking that 
surely now they could soon return to 
Poland where they would have no use 
for the English language. Two of the 
Italian classes asked to meet in the even- 
ings so that their husbands might come. 
Jewish women are also best organized 
through their own leaders and, appar- 
ently, are not as good mixers as are 
Lithuanians, Finns and others. 

The hope just now, not only in 
Boston, is that Secretary Lane’s Ameri- 
canization bill with a large appropria- 
tion for work of this character may be 
speedily passed and that regulations un- 
der it will be so drafted as to permit 
grants not only for large classes in school 
rooms but also for the smaller and more 
intimate groups which are just as much 
in need of qualified instructors. B. L. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT FOR A 
COMPANY TOWN 
N the Journal of Home Economics, 
Isabella Chilton Wilson, welfare di- 
rector of the Logan Mining Company 
of West Virginia, discusses the peculiar 
problems connected with cleaning up and 
improving a neglected mining town. She 
says: 

It would have been much easier to have 
given the town a thorough cleaning and to 
have made cleanliness compulsory; but we 
believed that the voluntary method would 
give better results in the long run. 

Therefore, the reconstruction of the 
town was carried through entirely with 
the help and cooperation of the people 
in it, and no faster than they wished. 
One extraordinary circumstance of the 
community is that the average size of a 
family is eight persons. That there was 
not much of what is commonly called 
thrift but is really extravagance in large 
families with small incomes, namely the 
laying by of savings, and that war sav- 
ings stamps and liberty bonds were 
bought more as a matter of patriotism 
than from any particular personal desire, 
would seem natural enough. But the 
welfare department was convinced that 
conditions in the town were bound to 
improve if only the men, who during the 
war earned as much as $250 per month, 
could be induced to save systematically. 
Hence a great deal of energy was given 
to inducing that habit. 
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Other war activities provided splen- 
did opportunities to get acquainted and 
to secure the confidence of the people 
who, we are told, are of a suspicious dis- 
position because they have so often been 
swindled by various agents in the past. 
The women were glad to learn about 
home canning, and this led on to other 
domestic interests in common. ‘The en- 
thusiasm for war gardening led to 
greater interest being taken in the sur- 
roundings of the homes and the appear- 
ance of the place generally. Within a 
few months, all sorts of classes were 
going, including a Red Cross chapter. 
So far as the company is concerned, it 
has at a comparatively trifling cost 
secured a reduction in the labor turn- 
over and an improvement in the 
“morale”? of the working force. 


KEEPING UP WITH PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


R. CARL E. McCOMBS, health 

specialist of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research in New York, has come to 
some definite conclusions as to the value 
of the health survey method of improy- 
ing public administration. ‘These con- 
clusions, based on surveys which he has 
himself made in New York, San Fran- 
cis¢o, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Dayton, Co- 
lumbus, Norfolk, Richmond, Denver, 
Rochester, Wilmington and other cities, 
are given in the adjoining column. 


To the question there put—How can 
the busy health officer “keep up? ’’— 
the ready answer is, Let the health of- 
ficer attend special courses in public 
health given by leading colleges. But 
there are many difficulties. Ordinarily, 
the public health officer has given many 
years to collegiate and professional train- 
ing; he cannot afford to spend one or 
two years more to prosecute advanced 
studies. Even if he could afford the 
time, he would be confronted: by the 
necessity of obtaining an extended leave 
of absence or, if he resigned for that 
purpose, of securing his old position on 
the completion of the work. Young 
doctors without practical experience, 
who add to their regular professional 
training special courses in health admin- 
istration, often find no little trouble in 
securing positions after they have fin- 
ished their courses. ‘They are without 
practical knowledge, and localities as a 
rule prefer a local leader. In short, the 
local health officer with practical expe- 
rience who now has a position cannot 
leave his work for a long period of train- 
ing and the young doctor with advanced 
training and no experience cannot readily 
obtain the public office which will en- 
able him to apply his scientific attain- 
ments. 


Owing to these circumstances and as 
the result of many conferences among in- 
terested parties, a short course in public 
health administration has been organ- 
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ized under the joint auspices of the Pub- 
lic Health Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and the Training 
School for Public Service of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. This course 


‘will deal with the administrative prob- 


THE HEALTH SURVEY 


HILE the survey is exceedingly 

useful in presenting a clear 
picture of local conditions, in bringing 
to the city the experience of other 
municipalities and in arousing local 
interest in progressive health pro- 
grams, it has decided limitations. The 
recommendations of any specialist 
based on a survey are not self-execut- 
ing. Only flesh and blood, brains and 
spirit can translate ideas into concrete 
facts. The local officer often resents 
interference from the outside (often 
with no little justification), and so 
good seed falls on stony ground. 
Moreover, the outside diagnostician 
called in for temporary service can- 
not readily become familiar with all 
the conditions that hamper the respon- 
sible officer on the ground. All too 
frequently the local officer does not 
have the trained staff necessary to 
carry into effect the constructive 
recommendations of the survey or the 
advice of the specialist, no matter how 
sound that advice may be. 


In the long run, in spite of the sur- 


vey, it is the local health officer re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day work of 
the department who holds the key 
to the improvement of public health 


standards. Therefore, any plan for 
the improvement of health adminis- 
tration in the United States that is not 
based upon the skill, enthusiasm and 
eficiency of local officers, is bound to 
be ephemeral. 


American cities, as a rule, prefer 
local men as health officers rather 
than men from other cities, no matter 
how skillful or well trained the latter 
may be. 


Accordingly, the problem is how to 
enable the local health officer, bur- 
dened with many official duties, to 
keep up with the progress in the 
health administration and to come in 
touch with the best and most inspir- 
ing minds in his field of work. In 
other words, how can we have in 
every locality, urban and rural, a 
trained health officer of wide vision, 
enthusiasm for his specialty, acquaint- 
ed with the rapid advance in health 
administration, and in touch with the 
leaders in that field. 


lems of health service, not with tech- 
nical medicine. Technical knowledge 
will be taken for granted. Jt will open 
on April 30, and will be of six weeks’ 
duration, three weeks of required at- 
tendance being devoted to conferences 
under the leadership of specialists, and 
three weeks to optional field observation 
of public health work and institutions, 
in and about New York. A nominal fee 
will be charged. 

It is the idea of the sponsors of the 
course that local health officers, secre- 
taries and workers in health organiza- 


specialists in public health administra. 
tion in the country. No doubt the stu 
dents, as well as the leaders of the |] 
ture conference, will contribute to the 
value of the course, for out of experient 
come the most valuable suggestions for 
the improvement of health administra- 
In many surveys in all parts of 
the country the Bureau of Munici 
Research has found hidden away in 
scure localities’ excellent ideas which 


working alone. Accordingly, this course 
is regarded not as a set of formal lec 
tures accompanied by field work, but 
rather as a gathering of specialists dee 
interested in perhaps the most importa 
branch of modern public administratio 
Out of the meeting and conflict of many 
minds, experienced and trained, will 
developed ideas of immense practica 
value in the improvement of public 
health. ‘eo 
Five things can be done to advance 
this program: 
City governments can grant leaves of ab- 
sence to one or more health officers and vote 
money to pay their expenses. If a city can 
spend $10,000 to have a survey, why can it 


not vote one-tenth of that sum to make 
health survey unnecessary? 


The health officer can arrange his pro- 
gram of work for this spring in order that 
he may attend the course. 


The chief of a health.department in a 
large city can arrange to send one or more 
subordinates and thus strengthen his hand in 
doing efficient work. 


Citizens’ associations for the promotion of 
public health can send their secretaries and 
workers. 4 

Public-spirited citizens, in case the city 
government will not act, can found scholar 
ships of the value of $250 each for the pur- 
pose of enabling local health officers and 
workers to attend the course. p 


COURT REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
CHARITIES 4 


A NEW position has recently beer 
created in the United Charities 
Chicago—that of court representative— 
with the object of improving cooperation 
between the courts of the city and th 
organization. While there has generally 
been in the past on both sides an honest 
desire to work together for the good of 
the families involved, misunderstanding: 
have often arisen, sometimes the faul! 
of the probation officers, sometimes 
the society’s visitors, which have inter 
fered with the full realization of tha 
desire. In the hope of obviating thes 
misunderstandings it has been decided te 
try the experiment of having a member 
of the staff who will specialize as an in 
termediary between the society and t 
courts. 

The duties of this intermediary are: 


(1) To confer with the visitors of the 


d Charities on cases which the visitors 

need court action; to advise them 
her the cases are ready to take to court; 
id to direct them in the preparation of the 
cessary evidence. 


) To take the necessary steps to bring 
s cases to court, such as filing petitions 
“the Juvenile Court and taking out war- 
i in the Court of Domestic Relations. 


(3) To present the cases in court, bringing 
ie visitors only when their personal tes- 
my is indispensable. 


(4) To act as a go-between and _ inter- 
reter between the various courts of the city 
id the visitors of the United Charities, in 
der that a better understanding of princi- 
ple and function may be brought about on 


yoth sides. 


faye 
_ This experiment is a direct outcome 
pf the past experience of the United 
Charities. Although several judges have 
said that they were anxious to have 
the relevant information which is con- 
tained in the case records, it has not 
always been furnished, for the reason 
at the visitors have not always been 
familiar with the rules of procedure and 
e correct method of preparing the 
information so that it could be intro- 
duced as evidence. There is perhaps no 
teason why all of them should have 
this technical knowledge, but there 
should be at least one person in the or- 
‘ganization who is an expert on such mat- 
‘ters, to guarantee the proper presenta- 
tion of cases. 
_ Again, in past years there has been 
theory that the United Charities 
should not itself take a case into court, 
‘because by so doing it put itself in the 
position of a prosecuting agency. It 
had recourse therefore to indirect meth- 
ods, asking some other agency to initiate 
iction. In such cases the visitor was 
frequently asked to testify at the hear- 
ing where, on account of her secondary 
position and unfamiliarity with court 
procedure, she was likely to.give unsatis- 
¥ factory testimony. This, together with 
‘the fact that it was evident to nearly 
every one that she was responsible for 
e@ case getting to court, created more 
tagonism than would have been 
aroused if she had initiated the action 
n court formally as well as by instiga- 
tion. : 


_ The success of the present plan will 
‘depend largely on the personality and 
ility of the court representative. It 
is essential that it be a person who has 
igh standards of case work, who is 
thoroughly familiar with court pro- 
dure, and who is personally acceptable 
to the judges and probation officers of 
the various courts. Maude T. Barrett, 
ho has been appointed to the position, 
a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and of the Chicago School of 
ivics and Philanthropy; she has been 
perintendent of the Associated Char- 
ies of Quincy, Illinois, and for the 
t three years a probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court of Cook county. 
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Tue EDUCATION OF THE NEW CANADIAN 
By J. T. M. Anderson. Robert McBride & 
Co. 271 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SurveEY $2.62. 


This book from Canada has a message for 


the United States as well. For here too, out 
on the broad farm lands of the West are 
scattered compact little colonies of foreign 
settlers, largely untouched by the influences 
of American life, truly “foreign” substances 
in the body politic, with all the possibilities 
of disturbance that situation implies. 

The writer, inspector of schools at Yorkton, 
Saskatchewan, gives an interesting account of 
conditions found in the foreign colonies of 
the Canadian Northwest, and of efforts to 
assimilate the foreigners through the schools. 
Not all need attention in equal degree. Many 
of the peoples found in the Northwest are 
assimilating themselves, rapidly and _ suc- 
cessfully, notably the Scandinavians, among 
whom is a remarkable group of Icelanders. 
Settlements with a mixed foreign population 
seem to be advancing. Bohemians, Slovaks 
and Poles, even in colonies by themselves, 
show ambition and a desire for assimilation. 
The slowest rate of progress appears to be 
found in colonies of Ruthenians and of certain 
religious sectarians from Russia who are 
found in considerable numbers in the North- 
west. 

With the Ruthenians the trouble seems to 
be simply an originally low standard of liv- 
ing which has persisted through isolation, as 
these colonists were allowed to settle in large 
areas apart from English-speaking people 
or those of other nationalities. When a higher 
standard of education and of comfort is 
brought within their reach, they seem willing 
enough to adopt it. All that is needed in 
this case seems to be educational facilities 
of the right sort. 


With the sectarian colonies the trouble is 
more deep-seated. The main groups in the 
Northwest are Mennonites from the German 
colonies in southeastern Russia and Doukho- 
bors (fewer in number) of native Russian 
stock. These groups distinctly resist assimi- 
lation and insist upon separate teaching in 
schools of their own and in their own tongue. 
This feeling, we must suspect, is fostered 
and stimulated by the teachers and preachers 
in these groups whose leadership and liveli- 
hood depend upon separatism. The same 
difficulty is encountered to some extent in 
the Polish settlements also, notwithstanding 
their generally greater readiness for assimi- 
lation, due to a church requirement that 
children shall be educated in parochial 
schools. 

Dr. Anderson’s recommendations are excel- 
lent and practical, and the spirit in which 
he approaches the problem is especially to be 
commended. In his thought of it, “Ameri- 
canization” is not all one-sided. It means 
assimilation on our part of what is good in 
the immigrant as well as the reverse. Our 
attempts at “Americanization” will be the 
more successful the more widely this prin- 
ciple is adopted. His remarks upon the use 
to be made of the talented young foreigner 
whom we have trained to the teaching pro- 
fession under our methods and in our schools, 
are refreshingly heretical. If we really want 
assimilation, says Dr. Anderson, let him come 
to our schools and teach our children, and 
send some of our own to the foreign colonies. 
By turning the young foreigner back to the 
colony he came from, assimilation is retarded. 
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Many of Dr. Anderson’s recommendations, 
such as the consolidation of rural schools, the 
establishment of residence centers for rural 
teachers, the development of the rural school 
into a social center, are quite as applicable 
to isolated native as to foreign communities, 
and well worthy of study by all who are 
interested in the rural school problem. 

Kate HoLiapay CLAGHORN. 


BupGeT MAKING IN A DEMOCRACY 

By Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Macmillan Co. 

see Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 

“Budgets are not merely affairs of arith- 
metic but in a thousand ways go to the root 
of prosperity of individuals, the relation of 
classes and the strength of nations.’ This 
sentence from Gladstone, quoted at the open- 
ing of the book, sounds the keynote of Major 
Fitzpatrick’s interesting volume. 

The first chapters discuss the relation of 
the budget to government bookkeeping, econ- 
omy and revenue, and especially to social 
welfare. The fact that expenditures by city, 
state and federal governments are continu- 
ously and enormously increasing should be 
almost argument enough for a systematized 
method of appropriation, when to this is 
added a realization of the growth and com- 
plexity of the social needs now satisfied by 
the government. 

The main part of the book deals with 
methods of procedure in handling a budget. 
The plan of an executive budget, a one-man 
budget, as proposed in Maryland and New 
York, is set aside for the legislative budget, 
because of the short term of most governors, 
and, chiefly, because the legislature would 
thus become merely an “expressive” body, 
accepting or rejecting the proposals of the 
executive. In preparing a legislative budget, 
on the contrary, the executive’s part is to 
secure complete and accurate information 
from the budget of each department, which 
has been drawn up out of its experience and 
reviewed by the department head. These 
are then submitted to the legislature, with 
perhaps comments and recommendations, but 
with the estimates themselves unchanged. 

The theory that in a democracy the nation’s 
representatives should decide such a vital 
matter as that of appropriations, is no doubt 
correct. But a very practical difficulty arises, 
namely the lack of confidence in our legisla- 
tive bodies, especially those of our states. The 
author recognizes this and suggests the value 
of public interest as an aid. This would take 
the form of public hearings before the gov- 
ernor, public hearings in the committee of 
the whole and the giving of the privilege of 
the floor to administrative officers. ‘This last 
suggestion seems the most practical of all. 
Public interest, as demonstrated in appear- 
ances before committees or the governor, 
would probably be too spasmodic or selfish 
to be of any permanent value. Placing re- 
sponsibility for a budget on the. legislature 
necessitates, too, that that body be an effective 
deliberative organization. Several recom- 
mendations are made by the author for bring- 
ing this about. 

If estimates of the appropriations for the 
courts are included in those submitted to the 
legislature, there might, of course, be legis- 
lative control of the judiciary through limita- 
tion of their appropriations. This is not 
likely to happen, but in case of a disagree- 
ment it would be a possibility. The remedy 
for this, according to Dr. Fitzpatrick, lies 
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“in the support of a strong, insistent public 
opinion.” 

On the whole, the book is very readable 
and worth while. Although its appeal is 
particularly to students of government and 
social welfare, some of whom might criticize 
the illustrations as somewhat trite and the 
appendix, giving the terms of office of each 
state governor, as unessential, it is well 
written for the average individual who does 
not have technical knowledge of political 
science. 

G. C. & Roy G. BLAKEY. 


CuHiLpD WELFARE IN NorTH CAROLINA 
By National Child Labor Committee; un- 
der direction of W. H. Swift. National 
Child Labor Committee. 314 pp. Price 
a Paper bound; by mail of the Survey 
$1.06. 


Those who have seen the National Child 
Labor Committee’s reports on child welfare 
in Oklahoma and Alabama will recognize 
this volume on North Carolina as one of the 
series of state surveys the committee has un- 
dertaken. Although each survey has been 
strictly a state affair, carried on at the re- 
quest of and with the cooperation of some 
group within the state—the state university 
in Oklahoma, the university and the state 
Child Labor Committee in Alabama, and the 
state Conference for Social Service in North 
Carolina—each is a part, in reality, of the 
growing, national movement for the stand- 
ardization and correlation of child welfare 
laws and institutions, and has significance, 
therefore, outside the state discussed. 

Each survey is an interpretation of existing 
local conditions with a view to forming a 
constructive program for the betterment of 
the laws and institutions of the state affect- 
ing children. And as such, each report is 
simple and practical, giving specific recom- 
mendations based on the conditions described 
in such a way that it does not take a trained 
social worker to understand them. They are 
all practical reports; but this study of North 


Carolina, with chapters on delinquency and 
dependency, child-caring institutions, agricul- 
ture, rural school attendance, child labor 
and law and administration, is perhaps the 
most telling of them all, because it deals more 
in specific instances and less in generalities. 


There are no more statistics than are abso- 
lutely necessary and there is always evident 
the attempt to interpret conditions in human 
terms, to show exactly what they mean to 
the living growing children of North Caro- 
lina. It is good reading for anyone inter- 
ested in the details of child welfare conditions 
in this country, but it is of peculiar signifi- 
cance to North Carolinians, of course, and 
apparently its suggestions are already bearing 
fruit. The present assembly is said to be 
considering several of its recommendations, 
such as empowering the Department of Labor 
to enforce the child labor law, creating a 
state-wide juvenile court system, and improv- 
ing county health boards; and there appears 
to be great interest throughout the state in 
these measures. But the more far-reaching 
improvements recommended cannot be under- 
taken without more thought and care than 
the present Assembly can give them and it 
is to be hoped that the members will follow 
another suggestion in the report and “ author- 
ize the governor to appoint a commission, the 
members of which should serve without pay, 
which should study all conditions and laws 
affecting children and report to the General 
Assembly of 1921 ”—that is, take a step on 
the way to a children’s code for North Caro- 
lina. HELEN DwicuT FIsHER. 


Tue Caruoric SoctaL YEAR Book for 1919 
Catholic Social Guild. P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd. 80 pp. Price 1s. paper bound; by 
mail of the Survey $.40. 


English Catholic social workers, through 
the agency of the guild, have been able dur- 
ing the last few years to rid themselves of 
their excessive isolation and to take part in 
discussions and activities for the general wel- 
fare organized on interdenominational! lines. 
That is one important achievement recorded 
in this little volume. Another is the increased 
international interest of their constituency. 
They realize that “efforts to secure a living 
wage or to stop the white slave traffic or to 
promote the peace of nations can only be 
completely successful when they are made 
simultaneously in every land.” 

The training of social workers, for city 
and country, the spread of social ideals among 
Catholics by means of lectures, literature and 
the organization of study groups, special 
work among soldiers and in the schools, are 
among the immediate objects of the guild, 
which is giving evidence of a vigorous 
growth and eager desire to cooperate with 
other forces in the building up of a healthier 
social life. BER 


THE HIsToRY OF THE LITHUANIAN NATION 
AND Its PRESENT NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
By Kunigas Antanas Jusaitis. Lithuanian 
Catholic Truth Society. 156 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 


Another specimen of the excellent and in- 
forming type of propaganda literature which 
the need of the smaller European nationali- 
ties for understanding in America has 
brought into being. Former Ambassador 
Maurice F. Egan prefaces it by a moving 
appeal and vouches for the truth of its con- 
tents. At the present moment, when the 
fate of all the nationalities within the former 
Russian empire is in the balance, the last 
chapter, Is Lithuania as a State Possible? 
is of immediate interest. 

Someone said recently that we shall never 
find a workable Allied policy towards Rus- 
sia until we realize that we have to deal, 
not with a huge empire, but with from 
twenty to thirty separate and independent 
states. With regard to Lithuania, it cer- 
tainly is clear—even with the rudimentary 


knowledge of her history and _ institution 
offered in this modest volume—that in terr 
tory, in population, in the common past a 
the common aspiration of its people, il 
their native ability and in education, | 
traditional friendliness of association will 
other peoples, in resources and traditional 
cohesion, it compares favorably with othe 
states whose independence is taken as — 
matter of course. 
Apart from its main purpose, the boo 
contains some interesting facts on the 
Lithuanian organizations in America, and 
on the happenings in Lithuania during th 
war. BG 3 


Nerve ContTROL AND How To Gain IT 
By H. Addington Bruce. Funk & Wa 
nalls. 307 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of t 
Survey $1.10. 


This book is another addition to the alrea 
too numerous “ you-shouldn’t-worry,” “ smi 
while-it-hurts-you ” books. The author rec- 
ognizes the physical basis of most of the 
conditions leading to the general nervousness, 
which he thinks is a national trait. He gives’ 
some sensible advice as to the avoidance of 
hurry and scurry and too great strenuousness” 
in our every-day life, and preaches the need 
of optimism, nerve control, faith, self-an- 
alysis and “ getting up with a smile.” 

G. M. P. 


ScIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT ; 
By Horace Bookwalter Drury. Second edi- 
tion. Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Columbia University. Long-" 
mans Green & Co. 243 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


In this new edition of the text published” 
in 1915, the discussion is amplified and there 
is some new material, especially reflecting 
the experience of certain firms with scientific 
management and the growth of the move-— 
ment here and abroad. One could wish fo 
a more complete account of the actual opera 
tion of the Taylor system in some one fac- 
tory. The book remains, however, one of 
the most convenient popularly written books — 
on this subject. It is valuable also for its 
critical examination of some of the claims of — 
scientific management. J. Ao. 
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THE SELF-OWNED TOWN 


To tHe Epitor: There has been much dis- 
cussion in regard to the disposal of the gov- 
ernment houses. I believe there is, perhaps 
not unanimity, but at any rate a very wide 
interest in the theory of the self-owned town, 
or, as it is known in England, copartnership 
housing. This principle embodies practically 
all the elements of the housing problem. No 
other method now available embodies any-— 
where nearly so many of the fundamental 
principles. This movement is led in this 
country by the very able committee of which 
Lawson Purdy is chairman, known as the 
Committee on New Industrial Towns. 

I believe that we now have the oppor- 
tunity, one which we shall not again have 
with equal values in many years, to try out 
this principle. It has proved successful in 
England, and it has elements which we can- 
not afford to ignore. According to the Eng- 
lish principle, loan stock at about 5 per 
cent is raised to make the initial start. Co- 
partnership stock is sold to occupants of 
the homes and they may buy until their in- 
come from the stock equals the rental upon 


& building in which they live. As. the 
res of the occupants increase, their con- 
_of the management increases until the 
= is finally owned and managed by 


- occupants. 

man occupying a home owns shares in 
e general corporation. Complete mobility 
| labor is maintained because he can move 
| any time and continue to draw dividends 
i his shares or sell them back to the corpo- 
\tion. There is mutual interest in maintain- 
lg good conditions, a committee on com- 
laints takes care of every problem which 
jay arise, and all increments of value go to 
enefit all the community. It amounts to 
aying wages to capital and profits to the 
teupants. It is therefore more constructive 
hd more economically just than any other 
stem. 
In the present instance the government 
puld put in its holdings as the loan stock. 
this would have to be done at a fair .ap- 
raisal, writing off a certain portion as a 
lart of the cost of the war. If there has 
fen any increased expense because of the 
se of the cost plus system or any similar 
levice that should be written off, the loan 
tock thus put in by the government would 
le a first mortgage on the property; and it 
vould be perfectly safe. The government, 
hat is, the people at large, would run no 
isk of losing anything on a fair estimate of 
he value. The communities, on the other 
nand, would have opportunity to develop 
ind perpetuate themselves and to offer us 
in example in housing development which is 
nore needed than anything else in this coun- 
ry. America has no model villages. She has 
ome attractive villages, but they are not vil- 
ages run by the people in the copartnership 
pirit, which is the gist of the whole thing. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that this un- 
sual opportunity may not be allowed to go 
0 waste. 

Epwarp T. HarTMAN. 

‘Secretary, Massachusetts Civic League.] 
Boston. 


A NEW DEAL 


To THE Epitor: Newspaper columns this 
morning tell us that had the war been con- 
inued another year new inventions would 
lave made it twice as deadly and destruc- 
tive as “all the four years that had gone 
yefore.”’ This means also twice as ruinous 
in its money cost; for these inventions are 
xtremely expensive; tanks already are billed 
it $50,000 each and aeroplanes up to $100,000. 

Lacking some more ideal system, such as 
the League of Nations, which may prove a 
juccess if we resolve to make it one, the world 
must fall back on the old discredited balance 
f power, with its preparedness for war; both 
9f which have proved dead failures. 

Even from the point of view of national 
elfishness, does not common sense dictate 

at it would be quite worth while to give 
this League of Nations a trial, and to re- 
sonsider some of our old notions as to tariffs, 
yalances of trade, sovereign rights, etc., when 
he sum total of all these alleged advantages 
is far more than offset by the actual money 
already wasted in war, not to mention the 
coming cost in cash, and worse—far worse— 
the blood and anguish of America’s sons 
and mothers? 

Let us decide on a new deal—a square 
Jeal—for all humanity. 

EpwArD BERWICK. 

San Francisco. 


SAYING WHAT WE PLEASE 


To THE Eprror: The words “now that it 
is over” may be heard in every part of the 
sountry and, afterwards, “we can say what 
we please.” Upon this basis we then proceed 
0 offer adverse criticism to the ernment 
and its policies at the peace table. In the 
irst place this is the cowardly -attitude of the 
yerson who feels that he should revenge him- 
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is to bring together the best minds of America in each field of public ad- 
ministration and give public officials an opportunity to acquire new ideas 
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With this purpose in view the Training School for Public Service of 
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nounces 


A COURSE IN PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
(April 30-June 7, inclusive) 

April 30-May 24, inclusive—A series of daily conferences on public 

health administration at the New York Academy of Medicine, 17 West 

43rd St., New York City, under the leadership of men and women recog- 


nized as leaders in the public health field. May 26-June 7, inclusive— 
Field study of public health agencies and institutions in New York City. 


Synopsis of Conference Program 
(April 30-May 24) 

Part I —Introductory, covering public health progress in the United 
States and the relation of federal, state, municipal and private 
health agencies to the health movement. 

Part I] —The organization of a health department and the legal and 
financial aspects of health administration. 

Part I1I—The administration of special health services, covering the fol- 
lowing subjects :—Vital statistics, communicable diseases, con- 
tagious disease hospitals, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, indus- 
trial hygiene, mental hygiene, hospitals and dispensaries, child 
hygiene, medical inspection of schools, public health nursing, 


public health education, rural hygiene, maritime quarantine, 
food and drugs, general sanitation, the public health laboratory. 


Conference Leaders and Speakers 


Carl L. Alsberg, Ph.D., Chief, U. S. Bureau of Chemistry ; Charles A. 
Beard, Ph.D.. Director of the Training School for Public Service; S. 
Josephine Baker, M.D., N. Y. City Health Department; Charles F. Bold- 
uan, M.D., U. S. Public Health Service; William H. Burnham, M.D., 
Clark University; Charles V. Chapin, M.D., Superintendent of Health, 
Providerice, R. I.; Leland E. Cofer, M.D., Health Officer of the Port of 
New York; Royal S. Copeland, M.D., Health Commissioner, N. Y. City; 
Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., President of American Public Health Association ; 
George W. Goler, M.D., Health Officer, Rochester, N. Y.; W. H. Guilfoy, 
M.D., N. Y. City Health Department; Alice Hamilton, M.D., U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bessie Amerman Haasis, R.N., National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing; Henry B. Hemenway, M.D., 
Illinois State Health Department; Hibbert W. Hill, M.D., Minnesota 
Public Health Association; L. L. Lumsden, M.D., U. S. Public Health 
Service; Allan J. McLaughlin, M.D., U. S. Public Health Service; James 
Alexander Miller, M.D., Director, Tuberculosis Service, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, N. Y. City; William T. Sedgwick, Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Alfred E. Shipley, M.D., Director, N. Y. Industrial 
Hygiene Bureau; Augustus B. Wadsworth, M.D., N. Y. State Health 
Department; Ira S. Wile, M.D., Vice-President Sociological Section, 
American Public Health Association; Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene; A. R. Warner, M.D., President, 
American Hospital Association; Chester H. Wells, S.B., Special Health 
Commissioner of Delaware. 

A fee of $25.00, payable on registration, will be charged for the course ; 
enrollments limited to 50. 

For complete program and application address 
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ministers, teachers, or social workers. 


Subscription price in America $1.50 the 
year. Foreign subscription price, including 
postage $2.00 the year. 
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next article will be on The 
Whitley Councils. His corres- 


’ pondence from England, fairly 
liy CaSon S illuminating the newspaper 
reports, will be a regular feature 
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self upon his government because he w 
asked not to offer. aid and comfort to 
enemy. No person is permitted to say “ 
he pleases” even though we have free s 
and free press, for the government c 
guarantee. you the privilege of incubatir 
anarchy. This is no time to throw open 
exhaust and give vent to all the excess | 
dignation which has been collected during t 
nineteen months of war. This was the pel 
son, too, who gave so liberally to relief m 
and bought so freely of government se 
ties; now does it not appear a little incongra 
ous that he should assume so suddenly thi 
revolutionary spirit? | 

Free discussion is not limited as long © 
it is intelligent discussion by thinking ind 
viduals who can substantiate what they sz 
It is not limited to people who think an 
don’t feel when they talk. Psychologic 
people class themselves into two classe 
namely, people who think an dpeople wh« 
feel. The latter ones are the dangerous ones 
and they are the ones who are saying, “ Now 
that it is over we can say what we lena 
Then the first attack is made upon the Pri 
dent’s leaving the United States. Little do 
they know that the principles for which wat 
was waged by America would have been us 
as convenient points of departure but for th 
person of President Wilson in the midst ¢ 
what might be termed too many Machiavel- 
lian politicians. If people can unite to con- 
quer, why can they not unite to make peac 
The answer is obvious. In general the ma 
depends too much upon unskilled treatme 
and unscientific methods in handling prob- 
lems of political science, sociology and 
economics. The writer can scarcely ever fin 
a logical treatment of these in any da 
paper. Further, the mass could not under 
stand a good treatment if it were given, 
cause it has not educated itself to think whe 
reading. This is due to the fact that thi 
have not tried nor have they been encou 
aged to try. My gospel is that the teachel 
and preacher can add materially to his in- 
struction and gospel if he will become th 
spreader of good literature which treats upon 
present day issues without bias. Possib 
they do not read enough themselves. The b 
doctrine of progress is surely education am 
it will certainly suppress this revolutionar 
spirit among our native-born citizens. Th 
is the spirit of bolshevism when you s 
what you please and this will imply doing 
you please. It may be that anarchy is the 
ideal state, but we have not reached the plane 
yet where we can live without the delegate 
of powers. 

The Survey is to be congratulated upon t 
sound policies that it preaches; as one of if 
readers it has been my privilege to try 
place it among this mass who are now frie 
ing that they can say “what they please 
May the logical leaders of this country w 
look forward unite in suppressing this ba 


barous spirit. 

W. W. GIpBAny. — 
[University of Missouri. ] | 
Columbia, Mo. 


AFTER THE SALOON—THE MOVIE 

To tHe Epiror: Please permit a sugges: 
tion to supplement the discussion of the Ne 
York Association of Neighborhood Workers 
mentioned in your issue of February 15, 
under the title After the Saloon—What 
This interesting forum doubtless dealt with 
one class of saloon habitues in a large city, 
and they will remain a social problem for 
years after the saloon passes away. 

Allow me to toss the movie into the arena 
as the greatest successor of the saloon. The 
semi-detached men and women considered 
at this conference might find the thrill of 
the melodramatic movie rather tame after 
the nervous stimulus of liquor and saloon 
fellowship, but there are a number of other 
classes which will demand social pleasures 
such as joy, emotional thrill and mass stim- 


ssified Advertisements 


\dyertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
irtments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
mty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 


fant ’’ advertisements under the various 

“Situations Wanted,” ‘ Workers, 
ted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
ding the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
ss Advertising Department, The Survey, 
12 East 19th St., New York City. 
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SUPERVISORS who can qualify as to 
ucation and training for position in the 
wish Foster Home, Germantown, Phila- 
phia, Pa. Man for Boys’ Department 
4 Woman for Girls’ Department. Com- 
unicate with A. D. Fazer. Superintendent. 


} 7 Shae Cea a ail a 

WANTED—General Secretary for Char- 

i Organization Society, in small city of 

lew York State, near Albany. Salary, 
Address 3088, SuRvEY. 


| ER 
'WANTED—A Jewish Worker to take 
harge of Girls’ Clubs in a New York Set- 
ement. Address 3089, Survey. 


a En 
WANTED—Pastor for successful and 
rosperous Institutional Church, with paid 
taff of six workers. Prefer man with 


onsider young man having desire for 
his kind of life service. Address Ourrin 
WV. Auman, District Superintendent, 212 
Suardian Trust Building, Denver, Colorado. 
i RR 


WANTED—An Assistant Matron in 
Uhildren’s Home. Refined, practical. Apply 
SURVEY, 3095. 


"WANTED—A competent, experienced 


woman as working housekeeper. Country, 
hear large city. Must be an excellent cook, 
and willing to assist where needed. Best of 
| tee required. Only those who have 
vorked in private places need apply. Ad- 
ress 3096, Survey. 


~ WANTED—Nurse for small Obstetrical 
‘ard in Maternity Home— unmarried 
others. Write stating experience and sal- 
desired. Address 3103 Survey. 


~WANTED—WOMAN for position as 
working housekeeper in Child-Caring In- 
tion. Address 3106 Survey. 


- WANTED—WOMAN to take charge of 
Mending Room in Child-Caring Institution. 
Address Survey 3107. 


CAPABLE young lady desires position, 
S sewing teacher and social worker in 
Mstitution. Very fond of children; seven 
ears’ experience. 225 East 63rd Street, 


YOUNG WOMAN with six years’ expe- 
rience in field and secretarial work in social 
Address 3092, 


A SUPERINTENDENT of an Eastern 
Orphanage, having had many years of 
experience in both the Cottage and Con- 
Tegate plan, is seeking a similar position 
where progressive-conservative ideas will 
welcomed. Address 3093, Survey. 


HOUSE MOTHER warts position April 
rst. Address Survey 3100. 


EDUCATED woman, translating French 
Italian, wants typewriting to do at 
me. Address Survey 3101. 


WANTED — Position by experienced, 
tained Social Worker, in the South or 
t. Address 3105 Survey. 


% 
Be 


Xperience in institutional work, but would - 


PAE WORE YF OR MA REM i 5; 19/1) 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, two years’ 
military service in the United States Regu- 
lar Cavalry; ten months as Commissioned 
Officer. Expert stenographer; conversant 
in Spanish and German. Have had experi- 
ence in Newspaper work, Social Service, 
having charge of Boys’ Dept. of Institute in 
large city in the Middle West; also in Pro- 
gressive Political and Economic work. 
Work along journalistic or expeditionary 
lines desired. Willing to leave the country. 
Am young, have had abundance of experi- 
ence; am looking for an opportunity for 
real service. Address 3104 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR — Experienced, so- 
cial worker, physicial training instructor, 
college graduate, seeks large proposition 
where executive ability and knowledge are 
essential. Address 3102 Survey. 


ulus on a self-respecting basis. The men of 
these classes have relied upon drink and the 
social atmosphere of the saloon, but they are 
not averse to sharing their leisure and their 
evening’s pleasures with their families. They 
do not demand simply a masculine or a dis- 
reputable companionship. They do crave 
something virile, cheap, absorbing and en- 
tirely open to them on a “take it or leave 
it” basis. 

Here stands the movie side by side with 
the saloon, and already a successful com- 
petitor. There are mighty few other insti- 
tutions in American society which combine 
so many elements of attraction and possess 
so few disadvantages. It may be’ worth 
while to call attention to some of the promi- 
nent features of the movies which warrant 
careful consideration by the people of this 
country. 

The movie is melodrama! The secret is 
out. It may also be a secret that a majority 
of people really like and demand melodrama 
in some form or other. Here it is so plain 
and simple that everybody understands. 
While it is not subtle it still is absorbing 
and holds millions enthralled night after 
night. These people of all classes go be- 
cause they like it and they do not have to 
be converted to something which has yet to 
capture the attention of the multitude. A 
fair proportion of the drinking people of the 
United States not only attends the motion pic- 
tures, but they like to take their families with 
them. For the price of a round of drinks 
under the present high rates, an entire fam- 
ily can follow the hero and heroine through 
an evening’s show and then go home to sleep 
the sleep of the just. 

In most of the discussions about social 
recreations little is said about the demand 
of people for passive enjoyment; yet statis- 
tics will bear out the contention that most 
people prefer to be thrilled by the hard work 
of the other fellow. If you will run over 
in your mind the various pleasures which 
capture the attention, you will find that most 
of them are passive. The book or maga- 
zine is enjoyed in an easy chair; out-door 
games are witnessed by thousands from the 
bleachers and side-lines; the play is popular 
because the audience sits quietly and watches 
a few actors portray human emotions. Even 
the lecture and the sermon require little 
more than concentration and the same is 
true of the motion picture. Dancing is about 
the only active group play which draws 
people, and most of these are young. 

The movie has an ever changing theme 
and so never grows monotonous. While the 
fundamentals are few in the drama, the 
melodrama and the comedy, the settings are 
so diversified that people go again and again 
to follow -the stories. 

Out from commonplace homes and from 
the monotony of labor, the people pass 
through the doors of the motion picture the- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Connecticut Training Schoo 
of the New Haven Hospital 


Founded in 1873 


is enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
‘tion of the Yale University Medical School, whose 
teaching field is the New Haven Hospital. It ofters 
an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, not 
only to its own candidates, but to those of other 
Training Schools, whose requirements are accept- 
able. Theoretical instruction thro ghout the 
Course is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut Training 
School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities are 
offered for instruction and training in medical, 
surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
cluding dispensary, social service. and visiting 
nursing Requirements for admission, graduation 
from approved high or private schools. A new class 
to be admitted March lst, 1919 to April 1st, 1919. 

For young women who have had 2 yeara in col- 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, a 
course of training covering less than the full 3 
years has been arranged. 

For further information address, 


Director, Connecticut Training School, 
New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 
CO-OPBRATIVH EDUCATION AND RECRHATION. By 

Agnes D, Warbasse. 


York, 

SUMMARIES or STatm LAwsS RELATING TO 
Starn BoakpDS of CHARITIES AND CORRXC- 
TIONS. Compiled by the Civic Federation 
of Dallas for the State Commission on Chari- 
ties and Correction Legislation. 176 pp. $1. 
Address Texas Conference of Social Welfare, 
130644 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 

TowakD THD NEw EDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
eents. Teachers’ Union of the City oP New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

WORKSHOP COMMITTHES. Suggested lines of 
developmeut. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Survwy for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 

You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston, 


Fok VALUD RECBHIVED. A Discussion of Indus- 


trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survpy. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 


EDWARDS’ PRIZE Hssay FoR 1919, ‘ RUSSIA’s 
Sociat PROBLEM, THE PHASANT.” Free ot 
Dean BH. R. Groves, New Hampshire College, 
Durham, N. H. 


PERIODICALS 


Fijty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by Tke National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ater, into the realm of action, human emo- 
tion, romance and the color of life. Here, 
for a while, they enter vicariously into the 
experiences of persons who do and feel 
things. 

We should do everything possible to make 
use of this great amusement agency in every 
town. The larger saloons and summer gar- 
dens can be transformed. The entertainment 
on the street floor can be used to pay the 
entire expense of social activities, meeting 
rooms and community projects which might 
be introduced on the upper floors of these 
buildings. The motion picture merits, to a 
far larger extent than at present recognized, 
consideration as one big successor of the 
saloons. 

Orrin G. Cocks. 

[Advisory secretary, National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures. ] 

New York, 
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Plan and Scope of the Journal me 

This Journal, which is a pioneer in the field, is a result of the widespread movement on the part of industrial mana-” 
gers as well as students of social welfare, for the amelioration of the condition of industrial workers. A co-ordina’ 5 
phase of the movement is the establishment of teaching and research in Industrial Hygiene in the Harvard Medica te 
School. ak, 

The field is large and the Journal must necessarily: display wide vision. Therefore, it will deal with all the problems 
of industrial hygiene and sanitation, as well as community hygiene, accident and sickness prevention, adequate medi 
and surgical treatment, compensation, insurance and mutual benefit associations, and reconstruction and vocational train- 
ing of disabled employees. The Journal thus will cover subjects of vital interest to medical men, industrial engineers, 
sanitation engineers, sociologists, welfare workers, leaders in both industry and laobr, as well as educators of the voca 
tional training group. 

Articles of current interest upon industrial medicine, surgery and general health service will report investigations 
which contribute entirely new information. The editorial staff hopes that industrial physicians will find in the Journal 
a means of recording their own experiences and observations, since it is upon such original contributions that advances ” 
in this field must rest. i 

Another important feature of the Journal is the abstract department which will give summaries of literature bearing ~ 
on this problem from both foreign and American medical, surgical, technical, trade and professional periodicals, and 
which should prove an invaluable source of information to subscribers. This will give each number of the Journal 
survey of the field far wider than the scope of the full articles published in it. 
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